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BY MARIA PARLOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

Blackberries. Mush. 
Hashed Lamb on Toast. Corn Cake. 
Ci ee. 

DINNER. 

Boiled Corned Beef. 

Cabbage. Turnips. Potatoes. Beets. 


Custard Pudding. 
4 


SUPPER. 
Cracker-and-cream Toast. 
Graham Bread. Blueberry Cake. 
Iced Tea. 


BREAKFAST. 
Cantaloupe. Mush. 
Broiled Lamb Chops. Brotled Bacon. 
Fried Hominy. 
Rolls. 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


LUNCHEON. 

Veal Loaf. Tomato Salad. 
Bread and Butter. 
Peach Cake. 

Tea. 


DINNER. 


Corn Soup. 
Giblet Gravy. 


Roast Chicken. 


Ruwed Potatoes. String Beans. 
Vegetables a la Jardiniere. 
Lettuce Salad. 
Cheese Cakes. 
Pistachio Ice Cream. 


Coffee. 


COMPANY LUNCHEON. 
Spanish Sandwiches. 
Bouillon in Cups. 
Broiled Chicken. 
Potato Croqguettes. 
Sweetbread Salad. 
Salted Hazelnuts. 


each Ice Cream. 


Ravigote Sauce. 


Olives. 
Little Fancy Cakes. 
Raspberry Sherbet. 
Chocolate. 


HE question as to what is best to prepare for 
a company luncheon, supper or tea is so 
often asked that I propose to give a few 
bills of fare and suggestions in this and the 
next number of this magazine. There are two ex- 
tremes to which people go in preparing for these 
little social affairs: either having too elaborate a 
menu, or, on the other hand, too little to eat. When 
you invite people to come to your table, you should 
provide food that is pleasing and healthful and 
enough of it to satisfy hunger. While it may be well 
to have dainty things for such a meal, it must not be 
forgotten that some simple, substantial dish or dishes, 
also, should be provided. Men and women, but es- 
pecially men, are much influenced by what they get 
to eat on such occasions, and the average man will 
be better pleased with one well-cooked, simple hot 
dish than with all the fancy dishes combined. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear of men who 
go to some hotel or restaurant, if they do not live at 
home, to get some substantial food to satisfy hun- 
ger, after being entertained by a hostess who has 
an elegant table, but not one plain and substantial 
dish. Think of this if you would have the men eager 
to receive an invitation to yourhome. You may be 
disgusted that they are such material creatures, but it 
is the nature of any healthy, active man or woman to 
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have a good appetite, which cannot be satisfied with 
airy nothings. 

Pistachio Ice Cream. 

Put a pint and a gill of milk in the double boiler and 
on the fire. Beat together until light, one cupful of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and two eggs, and stir into the 
milk when it boils. Cook tor twenty minutes, stirring 
often. Pour the mixture into a bowl, and set away to cool. 
When cold, add a gill and a half of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of pistachio flavor and about one-fifth of a teaspoonful 
of green coloring matter. Beat well, and then add one 
generous quart of cream. If the cream be very thick, use 
half cream and half milk. Freeze like any other ice cream. 
Be sure to get the best quality of flavor and coloring 
matter. They can be obtained at first-class groceries. 


Peach Cake. 

Mix together one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, half a teaspoonful of salt and one gill of sugar. 
Rub through a sieve, and add a gill and a half of milk, one 
well-beaten egg and three tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Spread this in a well-buttered shallow cake pan. Cover 
the top of the dough with peaches, pared and cut in halves. 
Sprinkle three tablespoonfuls of sugar over this and bake 
in a moderately hot oven for half an hour. Slide the cake 
upon a warm platter and serve hot with sugar and cream. 
Sweetbread Salad. 

Clean the sweetbreads and drop them into a saucepan 
with boiling water enough to cover them. Cook for 
twenty minutes, then drop them into cold water for five 
minutes. When perfectly cold, cut them into small cubes 
and season them, using for each pint of sweetbreads one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
one tablespoonful of oil and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Put away in acold place for several hours. At serving 
time, mix with four tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing. 
Have the heart leaves of lettuce washed and made crisp in 
ice water. Arrange them on a flat dish, having three in a 
bunch, and sprinkle a little chopped tarragon in each 
bunch, if you can get tarragon. Put a tablespoonful of 
the prepared sweetbreads in each bunch of the lettuce and 
stick a tiny sprig of parsley in the center of each one. 
Serve at once. 

Peach Batter Pudding. 

Butter a two-quart pudding dish and spread on the bot- 
tom one quart of ripe peaches—pared and halved. Beat 
four eggs until light and add to them one pint of milk, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one gill of powdered sugar. Pour 
this mixture (a little at a time) on three gills of flour, and 
beat well. Pour the batter on the peaches, and bake in a 
moderate oven for one hour. Serve with a rich wine sauce. 


Spanish Sandwiches, 

sone two dozen anchovies that have been preserved in 
oil. Cut them in narrow strips about one inch long, and 
season with one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Pound to 
a paste two tablespoonfuls of capers and one sprig of 
parsley. Add to this mixture one-tenth of a teaspoonful 
of cayenne, two tablespoontuls of tarragon vinegar, one 
teaspoonful of mixed mustard, one tablespoonful of oil or 
butter, the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Pound all together until a smooth paste 
is formed; then chop the whites of the eggs very fine. 
Cut the crust from a loaf of graham bread, and afterward 
cut twelve thin slices from the loaf. Butter these thinly 
with soft butter and spread with the pounded mixture. 
Spread the strips of anchovies on six of the prepared 


the other six slices on the first ones, pressing down well. 
Cut the sandwiches into smaller ones, having them of 
square, triangular, diamond or rectangular shapes, as you 
may fancy, and arrange daintily on a napkin. 

If the sandwiches are not to be served at once, pile them 
together and cover with a damp napkin until serving time. 


Peach Ice Cream. 

Pare and cut up enough ripe peaches to fill a quart bow!. 
Add ascant pint of sugar to them and mash fine; then 
rub through a coarse sieve. Add to this three pints of 
cream—not too rich—and freeze. 

If peaches be plentiful and a strong flavor be liked, 
twice as many may be used; but do not change the quan- 
tities of the other ingredients. 


Ravigote Sauce. 

Put into a mortar two tablespoonfuls of butter, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of chopped 
chives and one tablespoonful of tarragon. Pound until a 
smooth, green paste is formed. Beat together four table- 
spoonfuls of butter and three of flour. Pour on this one 
pint of hot white stock, and place on the fire. Stir until 
the sauce boils, then add one slice of carrot, one-fourth of 
a teaspoonful of white pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
slight grating of nutmeg and a bay leaf. Simmer for 
twenty minutes and then add the pounded mixture from 
the mortar, scraping the mortar clean with a piece of 
bread. Put the bread in the sauce, that none of the color- 
ing matter shall be lost. Cook for ten minutes longer; 
then add half a pint of cream. Boil up once, and strain. 
The sauce should be of a delicate green color. 


Tomatoes au Cratin. 

Mix together one quart of stewed tomatoes, half a pint 
of dried bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper 
and a tablespoonful and a half of butter. Turn the mix- 
ture into a baking dish and sprinkle over it one cupful of 
grated bread crumbs. Put half a tablespoonful of butter 
on this, breaking it into tiny bits. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven for half an hour. Serve hot. 


Veal Loaf—(To be eaten cold). 

Chop fine enough cold veal to make one quart. Soak 
one pint of stale bread crumbs in one pint of stock for two 
hours. Add this to the minced veal. Season with half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one generous tablespoonful of salt, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful each of thyme, sweet marjoram 
and summer savory. Now add half a cupful of melted 
butter and two well-beaten eggs. Butter a deep baking 
pan and pack the mixture into it. Cover with buttered 
paper and then place the pan in another, which should be 
partially filled with hot water. Bake in a slow oven for 
two hours. Let the loaf cool in the pan in which it is 
baked. Turn it out ona flat dish and garnish with pars- 
ley. It should be cut in thin slices with a sharp knife. 


Cheese Cakes. 

Mix together one cupful and a half of grated cheese, the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs, one-tenth of a teaspoonful 
of cayenne, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt and three 
tablespoonfuls of water. Roll into a thin sheet enough 
puff paste to make a piece about eighteen inches square. 
Spread the cheese preparation on one-half of this and fold 
the other half over upon it. Pass the rolling pin over this 
several times and then cut into pieces about four inches 
long and one inch anja half wide. Bak2 in a quick oven 
for fifteen minutes, and serve hot. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—VIII. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-room. 


GENERAL RULES. 

HE air of a dining-room must 
be fresh, and not too warm. 
Furniture must be free from 
dust. Tablecloths must be 
laid straight and smooth. Side 
tables must be draped. Nap- 
kins must be folded simply 
and not in fanciful shapes, as 
fans, etc. The edge of a knife 
must be turned toward the 
plate; bowls of spoons and 
tines of forks turned up. 
Knives and spoons must be 
placed at the right of a plate ; 

forks at the left. Place knives and forks in the order 

in which they are to be used; the first one used, on 
the outside. 

All glasses must be placed at the right. 

Napkins and bread and butter plates must be 
placed a‘ the left. 

Carvers, fish slice and fork, etc., should be laid on 
a side table until needed, then placed quietly and 
quickly, the knife at the right of the platter, and the 
fork at the left. 

Extra plates, glasses, knives, forks and spoons 
should be in readiness on the side board. 

Such things as mustard, vinegar, etc., which may 
be wanted, should be in readiness on the side table 
or in the pantry. 

Filtered water, ice, and extra bread or rolls should 
aiways be at hand in the pantry during a meal. 

Bread must be freshly cut. 

Water must be fresh and cool. 

Butter must not be served so soon as to become 
soft. 

A waitress is responsible for the proper heating of 
dishes before they are brought to the table. 

A meal must not be announced until everything is 
ready which is or may be needed. 

Everything not too large to rest comfortably upon 
a serving tray should be handed from it. 

Any dish from which a person at table helps him- 
self should be offered at the left. Any dish which 
the waitress serves should be placed at the right. 

Glasses for water must be kept filled. 

In removing a course, food must be first taken ; 
then soiled china, glass, silver and cutlery; then 
clean china, glass, silver and cutlery ; then carving 
cloths, and lastly crumbs. 

Soiled plates and dishes should be reinoved from 
the right. 

To remove a carving cloth, fold it quickly together 
and lift to tray. 

Everything relating only to one course must be 
removed before serving another course. 


Plates and dishes must never be piled together so 
that china rests on pieces of silver. 
Work in pantry must be as nearly noiseless as 
possible. 
A waitress must not leave the dining-room until 
she is sure that there is nothing more for her to do. 
The supper given is: 
Bouillon in Cups. 
Chicken in Aspic Jelly. 
Saratoga Potatoes. 
Olives. Rolls. 
Mustard Pickle. Butter. 


Salad Romaine. 


Roast Ham. 


Crackers. Cheese. 
Almond Pudding. 
Coffee. 


As minute directions are given for this as for the 
serving of dinner, the main difference being that at 
supper, as many dishes as are possible without crowd- 
ing are placed upon the table before the supper is 
announced. 

The directions for afternoon tea are simply for 
serving tea and cake in the drawing-room; not for 
the reception, with a table laid in the dining-room, 
and which necessitates the presence of more than 
one maid. 

In addition to the papers already given, one will 
follow under the head of “Suggestions.” This 
includes directions for serving meals in a smaller 
dining-room with limited pantry space, the use of 
the dinner wagon, how to serve wine, how to 
open Apollinaris, with some hints as to manner, 
dress, etc. 

Before a girl is an “expert” in waiting she must 
learn : 

To stand straight. 

To step lightly and quickly. 

To dress neatly. 

To keep tidy hair, clean teeth and clean finger 
nails. 

To close a door without noise. 

To take proper care of a dining-room, pantry, 
silver, brass, lamps and polished wood. 

To handle dishes and silver in a quiet manner. 

To carry dishes without having them touch her 
dress.’ 

To treat carvers with as much respect as if they 
were razors. 

To sharpen carvers. 

To remove crumbs. 

To cut bread. 

To make butter balls. 

To dress salads. 

To make sandwiches. 

To make coffee, tea and chocolate. 

To serve wines. 

—Frances Spalding. 
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GETTING WELL ON HAPPINESS. 
A Lesson Learned Late in Life, but Learned Once for All. 


_DAMand Eve were probably 
= the only wedded couple 
of whom no one ever said, 
“How could he?” or 
“ How could she?” Cer- 
tainly, when the staid old 
bachelor, Jonas Hingham, 
(“thirty-five if he’s a 
day!” said the wondering 
' “other girls”), carried off 
Mary Morton, not yet out 
of her teens, right in the 
7a face and eyes of many 
admiring boys, a great many people wondered, “ how 
could she?” 
But after all, it was not so very strange; he was 
her first lover, and a great deal must be conceded to 
first love. It was so nice to be admired and adored! 
At home she occupied the sometimes questionable 
position of the middle one in a family of three daugh- 
ters. Nobody doubted that she was good and use- 
ful, but she was not brilliant and fascinating like her 
older sister Amy, nor was she a pretty doll of a girl 
to be petted as everybody petted her younger sister 
Bess, so that if Mary had been in the least inclined to 
be jealous, she might have felt herself neglected ; but 
she was too sweet tempered for that. Amy had 
troops of beaux that she wound about her finger and 
made her most obedient slaves; but Jonas Hingham 
was Mary’s first attentive escort, and his devotion 
and sincerity carried her heart by storm. 
Their courtship was not a very long one. Jonas 
pleaded eloquently for an early wedding day, and 
Mary was nothing loth, for life with Jonas and for 
him seemed like paradise in anticipation. He lived 
three miles away, on a large farm—his father’s and 
grandfather’s before him. His father had been dead 
several years, and his mother, though still active and 
industrious, was too old to work as she always had 
done. Jonas was her only child, and she favored his 
marrying, expressing her anxiety to give up the indoor 
management to younger, abler hands than her own. 
Everybody knew the Hinghams were forehanded, 
free from debt, and with money at interest. The 
Mortons, on the contrary, had always lived from 
hand to mouth, Mr. Morton’s trade never having 
sufficed to do much more than provide a home with 
ample food and clothing, beside educating the girls 
as they wanted to be, with music and painting and 
all the ornamentals which girls in country villages 
sigh after. The Mortons’ home, though small, was 
~ really elegant, with all the knick-knacks with which 
ladies of leisure and taste contrive to surround them- 
selves. If things were not expensive and luxuriant, 
they were tasteful and comfortable, and that is some- 
times better yet. 
It is safe to say that Mary never dreamed of the 


change it would be for her to go from her snug, 
pretty home into that great, bare farmhouse—like 
changing from soft, musical poetry to plain, dry 
prose. She knew, of course, that John’s mother 
could have no time for fancywork, besides making 
the butter and cheese and doing the other necessary 
things ; but she did not dream that Mrs. Morton 
would consider it downright sinful and a waste of pre- 
cious time to do up fluted pillow-shams, or paint beer- 
jugs in shaded pink or blue. There was a wilderness 
of rooms in the house, most of them kept shut up the 
year round, except when opened for cleaning; all 
of them with bare, yellow-painted floors, spotless and 
shining, except the parlor which had a rag carpet 
made by Mrs. Morton twenty years before. Summer 
and winter the family had always worked, and ate, 
and sat in the great kitchen, except when company 
came, then they rolled up the green paper shades in 
the sitting-room, and sat in there. Few pictures 
adorned the walls; some antiquated cheap litho- 
graphs in ogee frames, and various maps. Every- 
thing was stiff, bare, orderly and scrupulously clean, 
Mary had brought with her various rugs and tidies, 
also pictures, mats and vases with which she had 
thought to brighten up her room, but when she found 
they were to occupy the little seven-by-nine bedroom 
off the kitchen, she saw there was little opportunity 
to display them there. Mrs. Hingham, senior, took 
possession of one of the chambers, and Mary, in the 
generosity of her heart, would have spread out her 
belongings there, glad to have her mother-in-law 
have the benefit of them, but the gentle old lady 
tirmly refused. 
“ Her life has been bare so long she doesn’t wish 
to have it otherwise,” Mary thought sadly to herself. 
So she ended by scattering her treasures here and 
there about the house, and tried to flatter herself 
they took off a little of the bare, comfortless look. 
Her greatest trial was to see that Jonas didn’t at 
all comprehend but that his home was as pleasant as 
hers had been. But as time passed on, and she 
learned by hard experience the exacting nature of 
farm duties, she no longer wondered that he had 
“no time for nonsense,” as he said. “ Stepping into 
Mother Hingham’s shoes” meant more real, down- 
right hard work than Mary had ever dreamed of, 
but she was young and strong, and would not flinch 
when she saw that both Jonas and his mother ex- 
pected her to be the notable, hardworking housewife 
the elder woman had always been. Mother Hing- 
ham helped Mary a great deal, showed her how to 
do all sorts of farm work, to which she was wholly 
unaccustomed, and was always as kind and con- 
siderate as it was in the nature of things she could 
be; but the care fell more and more on Mary’s young 
shoulders, already stooping under their heavy load. 
Her hands grew brown and hard, her dresses grew 
old-fashioned, and she had neither time nor care to 
remodel them, as she seldom went anywhere except 
occasionally to church, and more rarely still on a 
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brief visit to her father’s. Then babies came as the 


years went by,—boys, always boys. 

“If I only had a girl,” thought Mary sometimes, 
“she might grow up to help me, and do all the light 
and pretty things that I have forgotten how to do; 
but these boys will never care for such things.” 

Mother Hingham lived but a few years after Mary 
came there. To the last she was happy and content, 
fond of Mary, and at home in the farmhouse, still 
unchanged ; the same tall, old clock ticking away in 
the corner of the great, clean, yellow-floored kitchen ; 
the same long, wood table from which the family 
had eaten their meals for fifty years, standing against 
the wall; the identical, old-fashioned cooking stove 
with which the old people had commenced house- 
keeping, still in a fair state of preservation, and god 
enough, because it always had been. 

* Jonas will have to hire help for his wife, now that 
his mother is gone,” people said. 

But he didn’t seem to think of that. As long as 
Mary did not complain, he never dreamed she was 
overdoing, or needed anything she did not have. 

She saw and felt every day of her life how little of 
rest and comfort fell to her lot, but she also saw no 
way of escape. 

“I did not begin right,” she often sadly acknow!- 
edged to herself. “If Jonas and I had started in 
alone, I could have said to him, ‘We must have this 
and that,’ and ‘ We must arrange things thus and so,’ 
but everything was in the ruts when I came here, 
and I couldn't seem to get them out without hurting 
Mother Hingham’s feelings, and now they have gone 
so long I certainly can’t get them out.” 

One of the established traditions of the house was 
that they must have a hired girl through haying time, 
never at any other time of the year, un'ess in case of 
sickness. Jonas always looked up a hired girl as 
regularly as he repaired his mowing machine, or 
bought new hand-rakes; but haying time over, he 
always paid and discharged her, never thinking to 
ask Mary if she hadn’t better keep her longer. So 
through harvesting and the fall house cleaning, the 
meat killing and the spring sugaring, up to haying time 
again, Mary’s one pair of hands did the work till— 
she broke down. 

“‘ Nervous prostration,” the doctor said, and looked 
wise. 

Jonas was worried about indoor matters. Not that 
he was so miserly he did not like to pay hired help, 
but who was to take the care, and oversee it all? 
He just began to appreciate what Mary had done, 
now she had dropped in the harness. 

Of course, the Mortons were as agitated as Jonas 
himself, and as much as they could came to the 
rescue ; but Mrs. Morton was growing old and could 
not work as she once had done, and Amy had made 
a brilliant match years ago, and gone to the city to 
live a life as diametrically opposite to poor Mary’s 
as though half the round globe separated them. 
Bess was still at home and single, but she had never 


enjoyed going there when Mary was well, and with 
Mary sick it could not be thought of. 

“So pokey over there!” she had always said. 
“ One day of such life as the Hinghams’ is all I want 
to endure, and I’m always homesick before night!” 

She kept house for her father, however, in a some- 
what desultory fashion, when her mother went to 
stay with Mary a day ortwo atatime. Jonas had 
bad luck finding capable indoor help, and it was a 
great relief to them all when Aunt Vi, Mr. Morton’s 
maiden sister, came from the West, and not having 
any particular home anywhere, willingly took the 
leadership in the Hingham household. Mary could 
now rest easy about the work, and it seemed as if she 
might get well immediately. 

But, somehow, she didn’t seem to gain at all, and 
Aunt Vi told Mrs. Morton that Mary seemed to 
have lost all interest in life. 

“Jonas is just as kind as can be, and the boys are 
all smart and bright and fond of her, they are fore- 
handed and have a good home, but it seems as if she 
didn’t care about living; I do think if she had an 
ambition to get well, she would.” 

“I don’t blame her,” put in Bess (for this confi- 
dential chat was at Mr. Morton’s, Au.: Vi having 
ridden over there for a little while one day), “ what 
has she to live for?” 

“ Her husband and children, of course,” responded 
Aunt Vi, promptly. 

“Yes ; but first and foremost, ard work. She has 
been a veritable slave and drudge ever since the day 
she first set foot in that house, and her only way out 
of it all is to die!” ' 

Aunt Vi looked shocked. 

Mrs. Morton said feebly—** Hush!” 

“I suppose I might have made just such another 
match years ago,” added Bess, “but I’d rather be 
ten old maids rolled into one than do it!” 

In the very depths of the winter, Mrs. Morton’s 
sister from Boston, Mrs. Cramer, made a flying visit 
in town, on her way to Montreal, her first visit to the 
place since Mary’s marriage. 

“You must go to see Mary in her own home, sis- 
ter,” said Mrs. Morton, “ but the poor child is too 
weak to visit much. We will go there together and 
spend the day, and it will gratify her, though she 
cannot enjoy it as if she was well.” 

Which plan they carried out, and Jonas was to 
bring them back at nightfall, but the short January 
day ended in a raging snowstorm, and the two ladies 
were persuaded to stay over night. 

“T’ll sleep with Mary to-night and wait upon her,” 
said Mrs. Morton to Aunt Vi, as bedtime came on, 
“and you can go up stairs and get a good night’s 
rest.” 

“We'll sleep together, Aunt Vi,” added Mrs. 
Cramer, “ and keep each other warm, and have a good 
visit besides.” 

Was it all chance that the chamber the two ladies 
occupied had in the wall an open stovepipe hole 
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leading through to the one where Jonas slept with 
five-year-old Teddy ? 

Aunt Vi never thought of it when she and Mrs. 
Cramer were so busily talking far into the night, but 
Jonas, on the other side of the wall, had ample 
occasion to remember it. 

He slept soundly for a while, but perhaps it was 
his good angel that woke him just in time to hear 
Aunt Vi ask,” What do youthink about Mary?” 

Mrs. Cramer was a lady who used not only her 
eyes and ears, but her brains as well. Being new to 
the Hingham house, she saw it through unaccustomed 
eyes, and she had made up her mind fully. Still, 
she hesitated a little before she made the answer 
which Jonas listened for breathlessly. 

“T think,” she said impressively, “that she is 
starving to death!” 

“For the land sakes!” ejaculated Aunt Vi, “you 
don’t know what you're talking about. Such a pro- 
vider as Jonas Hingham is! Always buys his flour 
by the barrel, and keeps two sorts, one for bread 
and one for pastry; makes no end of maple sugar, 
and buys all the white sugar a body has a mind to 
use ; kills the nicest of pork and beef every winter, 
with turkeys, and chickens, and geese, and ducks; 
lambs in the fall, and the beautifullest veal every 
spring; buys fresh meat any time in the summer, 
and, of course, they have milk, and cream, and eggs 
of their own the year round. He’s always bringing 
home honey, and fruit, and oysters—any luxury he 
happens to see. He’s too fond of good living him- 
self to starve anybody in his house! ” p 

“ The eating is a very small part of the true life,” 
said Mrs. Cramer, when Aunt Vi paused for breath. 
“I can see that Mary’s mind and soul are starving 
here in this bare house, where work and utility are 
the foremost things, and beauty and pleasure have 
no place. I say nothing of her years of overwork, 
for she might have endured all that without breaking 
down, if she could have had the sweet compensa- 
tions of life as she went along. She had a great deal 
of taste,and a keen love for the beautiful, but the 
force of circumstances here has kept crushing that 
all the while. Her better nature is being literally 
starved to death!” 

No matter what further the ladies said, Jonas 
Hingham heard no more, though he neither put his 
fingers in his ears, nor rose and stopped the stove- 
pipe hole. Mrs. Cramer’s words had opened his 
eyes to a naked, unpalatable truth, and set him to 
such serious thinking and planning that he had no 
ears for anything more. 

“Mary looks brighter this morning,” said Aunt 
Cramer at breakfast. 

“She certainly does,” said Jonas, “and I think 
your visit has done her good. I tell you what, 
Mary,” he said, turning to her, “I want you to hurry 
up and get ‘stronger, so that the first mild, pleasant 
day I can carry you to your father’s to stay a week; 
I believe the change would do you good.” 

Mary herself seemed to take little interest in the 


arrangement, but when, a week later, she was a little 
stronger so she sat up half the time, and a warm, 
mellow day came like a smile into the heart of the 
winter, Jonas urged and Aunt Vi seconded till, be- 
tween them, they wrapped her snugly, and cushioned 
in the warmest and softest of robes, she tuok a 
sleighride to her father’s house, where Jonas left her. 

“ And now, Aunt Vi,” he said coming in on his 
return with his arms loaded with rolls of paper, “I 
want your help in a conspiracy. The long and short 
of it is, that youand I and the boys and all the help 
we need are going to work with paint and paper and 
carpets and furniture to make this house look so 
Mary won't know it at all when she comes back.” 

“ Good for you!” said Aunt Vi, approvingly ; “I’m 
in to help!” 

The painters came the next day, the paperers 
followed. Jonas brought home nice carpets and 
women to makethem. Loads of new furniture came 
to the door, and new stoves to replace the forlorn, 
antiquated ones. An elegant new bookcase was 
stocked with a well-selected library, and choice 
pictures were purchased to hang on the renewed 
walls. Jonas was not devoid of taste when he tried 
to exercise it, and when he doubted his own judgment, 
he took counsel of those who were to be relied on. 

Mary’s week at her father’s lengthened into a 
fortnight. Jonas dropped in to see her every few 
days, and saw she was really gaining, so made that 
an excuse for prolonging her visit till things at home 
were ready to receive her. 

One lovely day, the last of February, he went to 
bring her home. Aunt Vi and the boys waited im- 
patiently for their coming. 

“What will mother say!” the boys kept asking. 

When the sleigh stopped at the door, Jonas lifted 
her carefully out, and carried her, all wrapped as she 
was, into the house, straight through the hall into 
the long unused parlor, and placed her in the softest 
and easiest of easy chairs. 

“Where are you carrying me!” she had found 
breath to say in muffled tones of surprise before he 
put her down, but he made no answer. 

Aunt Vi was at hand to take off her wraps, and as 
she removed the thick veil, Mary looked around in 
bewildered surprise. Whose was this house ? 

A soft colored carpet covered the floor, pretty 
paper adorned the walls, an elegant chamber set with 
lounge and easy-chairs furnished the room, the sun- 
light streamed in warm at the windows, but did not 
outshine the cheerful fire in the open stove; new 
books and magazines lay on the table, the canary in 
a gilded cage was trilling his best songs, and the 
plants in the sunniest window seemed smiling a 
welcome to their mistress. 

“Where am I?” cried Mary in bewilderment, and 
then, as the truth began to dawn upon her, she burst 
into happy tears. 

“Oh! Jonas,” she cried, you are too good, I don’t 
deserve so much!” 

“Now hush! Mary,” he said, “this is only the 
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of hard work are over ; you’ve earned a play spell.” 

When Mary was rested a little, how pleasant it 
was to go through the house leaning on Jonas’ arm, 
and see all the new things, the boys following ad- 
miringly. 

“It’s all perfectly lovely!” she said. “I know I 
shall love to work among these new things as soon as 
I am able.” 

“But you are not going to do it!” put in Jonas. 
“Henceforth you are always to have help, and keep 
yourself young and fresh. You shall read, and rest, 
and journey, and enjoy life once more. Please God, 
we'll see many happy years together yet!” 

“* How pretty mother looks!” said Teddy. 

Truth to tell, a most becoming red had crept into 
the pale cheeks, perhaps a gleam from the rose- 
colored future her husband was portraying. Her 
heart grew lighter every moment, and when Aunt 
Vi’s nice supper was ready, she ate with more relish 
than she had known for months. 

No more medicine from that day for Mary Hing- 
ham. Pills, powders and plasters were all given the 
go-by, and Mary got well on happiness. Said Jonas, 
“Furniture bills and all those things are no higher 
than doctor’s bills, and vastly more satisfying. Com- 
fort and happiness are more pleasant to take than 
medicine, and do more good. I learned my lesson 
rather late in life, but I’ve learned it once for all.” 

—Mattie WW. Baker. 
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MY BABY GIRL AND LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
My table is spread for luncheon— 
Whom think you will lunch with me ? 
Why, my little Boy Blue, whose work is oer, 
Whose sheep lie asleep on the nursery floor— 
Whose herd through the newly tasseled corn, 
He homeward led by his flute-like horn. 
Then he fell asleep in my easy-chair, 
And dreamed ‘twas a haystack tall and fair. 
But now he’s awake, and wants his tea; 
My little Boy Blue shall lunch with me. 


And another, his sister. Did you not know 
That he had a sister sometime ago? 

With rosy cheeks and floss-like curls, 

To us, the dearest, best of girls. 

A dainty lass to love and kiss— 

To fill our hearts and home with bliss. 
Many caresses to her befall, 

But little Boy Blue gives most of all. 


Ever bonnie and winsome, fresh and sweet, 
From her shining head, to her dimpled feet, 
She sits by my side in her tall high chair, 
Like a graceful lily, pure and fair— 

Yes, Baby Erma, of summers three, 

And little Boy Blue, shall lunch with me. 


Ah! the years may pass as the years before, 
And many a guest pass through my door, 
And pause at my board for lunch and tea, 
But none will be ever so dear to me, 
Or fill my life with such joy as you, 
My Baby Girl and little Boy Blue. 
—Mrs. Mary Felton. 
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FRUIT PICKLES. 
Delicious Relishes for Dinners and Lunches. 


APPY is the housewife who, by 
repeated and careful experi- 
ment, has fathomed the pos- 
sibilities of even one of the 
excellent fruits that abound 
in our temperate climes. 
Every summer I have the 
good luck to add to my collec- 
tion of recipes some new com- 
bination or adaptation of 

pleasant flavors to delight household and guests. And 
when I am thus fortunate, I wish to bring my friends 
and neighbors together, as the woman who found her 
lost piece of silver did, and say, “ Rejoice with me over 
this.” They do not always rejoice, for they seem to 
think that my discoveries are not always worthy of the 
name, and they sometimes criticise the flavor of the 
discovery, which is cruel. We think of fruits as 
suitable for refreshing desserts, as combining with 
sugar to make rich dishes without number. But 
we should not forget a whole province of their 
virtues, in furnishing delicious relishes to eat with 
meats. Happy the woman—would I knew her name 
so that [ could canonize her!—who invented sweet 
pickles. I fear she was a man, but in the absence 
of record on the point, I shall give my sex the 
benefit of the doubt. 

I have one friend who is so old-fashioned, or rather 
so odd-fashioned, that she characterizes my spiced 
fruits as anomalies, and as a grave misuse of excel- 
lent sugar and vinegar—both in themselves, good 
gifts of Providence, but perverted to uselessness by 
their unnatural union. I tell her in reply, that she 
is an anomaly, lacking the appreciation of true ex- 
cellence. 

But I am inclined to think that the sweet pickle is 
an invention of very moderntimes. I have an excel- 
lent cookbook which was published in 1857, which, 
I notice, has not a single recipe for a sweet pickle in 
it, although it is so complete that it isa perfect cyclo- 
pedia of good recipes on all other subjects. 


PICKLED LEMONS. 

This volume gave me, however, three recipes for 
sour fruit pickles. Of these the pickled lemons are 
very excellent for a relish of that kind, but when I 
make it for myself, I throw into it a double handful 
of C sugar, which improves it wonderfully. You 
must have firm, small lemons of the best quality for 
this pickle. Cut them deeply with several incisions 
from end to end, and fill the cuts with salt, put each 
on end, and lay them in a dish in quite a warm place. 
The salt will dissolve and make quite a brine. Let 
them remain in this for three weeks, taking them out 
occasionally and rubbing with additional salt. Then 
take them from the brine and put them in a jar, with 
a large tabiespoonful of mustard seed, half a pound 
of bruised ginger, two ounces each of cloves and all- 
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spice, and a very little turmeric, and three or four 
chilis. Boil all this in vinegar and pour it over the 
lemons. In about six months they will be ready for 
use. This pickle will keep for years, and increases 
in excellence as it grows older. Since the California 
limes have come into the Eastern market, I have 
tried pickling them by this recipe, adding yellow 
sugar to the vinegar. They are ready for use in 
about eight or ten weeks and form a very delicious 
pickle, not surpassed by the best bottled pickled 
limes of commerce. 

PICKLED PLUMS. 


Take green gage plums while they are actually 
green, i. é., before they are ripe, and put them in an 
earthenware dish over the fire, with vinegar, salt and 
a little fennel seed and dill. This should be put over 
the fire firsteand allowed to boil, then skim and put 
in the plums. Let it all boil again, then take it off, 
let it stand until cold, and then put it away in jars, 
and do not use for about three months. If you are 
careful to use no more of the fennel seed and dill 
than will impart a slight flavor to the pickle, your 
plums will taste very much like olives, and if you use 
the small damson plums (when green), they look so 
much like olives that they might readily be taken 
for them. 

PICKLED GREEN PEACHES. 

This is also a recipe from my forty-year-old author- 
ity. Take full-grown peaches, but perfectly green ; 
rub them well with a flannel cloth, and put them 
into a stone jar. Put over the fire a gallon of pure 
vinegar, to which add half an ounce each of cloves, 
peppercorns, sliced ginger and mustard seed, and a 
little salt. Boil it, and pour it over the peaches while 
scalding hot. On the following day, pour off the 
vinegar, boil and pour again over the fruit. Do this 
for five or six successive days, then put the pickles 
away to stand a month before using. 

SWEET PICKLES IN GENERAL. 

A general rule for the preparation of all sweet 
pickles, especially when made of fruit,is to add to 
each quart of vinegar two pounds of dark brown 
sugar. Heat together and skim thoroughly, for this 
sugar is altogether unrefined and usually has sticks 
and so forth in it. I also generally strain the liquor, 
after skimming, through a piece of firm muslin cloth, 
to remove all sediment, dust, etc., that may have 
been in the sugar. Then put over the fire and add 
the spices thus: half an ounce each of allspice, cin- 
namon, cloves and mace, also a spoonful of mustard 
seed, afew pepper corns, and a piece of ginger root. 
If I use these spices unground, I put them into a bag 
of netting ; if they are ground, into a bag of flannel, 
or muslin of fine texture. I prefer the unground 
spices. ‘'he spices should be put in the hot vinegar 
for about an hour, then taken out and the fruit put 
in, on top of which lay the spice bag. Cook the 
fruit, whatever it may be, very slowly, and remove 
all from the fire when this is quite soft. It is well 


also to add a very little salt to the vinegar while it is 
boiling. Different fruits, also, you will find by exper- 
iment, are improved by the addition of different 
spices of peculiar flavor, as a very little tarragon or 
turmeric, or a very few chilis. No strong flavors 
should be allowed to mar the delicacy of fruit pickles. 
The mixed spices that are now sold in the stores are 
used by some housekeepers in their sweet pickles, 
but I do not like their flavor at all, it is much too 
strong, and kills the delicious fruit flavor so desira- 
ble in these pickles. 
SPICED CURRANTS. 


These form one of the most delicious meat relishes 
that the garden affords. Take two pounds of sugar, 
one pint of vinegar, a teaspoonful each of mace 
and cloves, and half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, the 
same of allspice, and a small piece of ginger root. 
Use the ground spices and put them in a muslin bag 
with half a dozen peppercorns, and then put them 
into the boiled and skimmed vinegar and sugar. 
While hot, put the currants in and allow them to 
cook gently for about ten minutes. Then put all 
into a stone jar, cover it and put aside to cool. 
The next day drain all the liquor from the cur- 
rants, heat it, and pour it (boiling hot) over the 
fruit again. I always do this for six consecutive 
days, boiling down the liquor the last time till 
there is just enough to cover the fruit. It is very 
rich and nice. 


PICKLED CHERRIES. 


| have found the following rule for these pickles 
an excellent*one: Take fine, large cherries, and do. 
not stone them, or take off their stems. Use to one 
quart of vinegar three pounds of sugar and five o! 
fruit. Add one teaspoonful of ground cloves, one oi 
allspice, and half a teaspoonful each of mace and 
ground ginger, all tied up ina bag. Boil and skim 
sugar and vinegar in the usual manner. Then put 
all in a porcelain kettle, and simmer slowly until the 
cherries are quite cooked—about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then take out the cherries carefully and put 
them in a jar, and boil down the liquor for about an 
hour before pouring it over them. They shou'd be 
sealed while hot in jars. They keep in excellent con- 
dition for two years or more. 

PICKLED APPLES. 

These form an excellent staple pickle, cheap, and 
well suited to the appetites of a large, healthy family. 
Any apples of good flavor will serve the purpose, but 
sweet apples are to be preferred, as the tart apple 
stews so soft that much skiil is required to keep 
it from being converted into a mass of “pickle 
jam.” To seven pounds of apples (peeled and quar- 
tered) add one quart of vinegar and two pounds of 
sugar. When the sirup has been clarified, put into 
it a teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and all- 
spice, and a large piece of ginger root. Cook the 
apples in this till they are quite tender, but not boiled 
to pieces. Then take them out and put them into a 
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stone jar, and boil the sirup till quite thick, and pour 
it over them. 
PICKLED PEACHES. 

There is no more universally approved pickle than 
this. Take good, ripe peaches—freestones, if you can 
get them, if not take the Lemon Cling, whose excellent 
flavor will in a measure make up for the annoyance 
of the adhesive pit. Peel the peaches with a small, 
sharp, silver knife, or remove their skins by the 
quicker process of soaking them five minutes—not 
more—in boiling water, then throwing them into cold 
water, and rubbing with a rough towel. The skin of 
the fruit will come off by this process with the 
utmost ease. Have your spiced vinegar ready, well 
skimmed and boiling. A safe proportion is one quart 
of vinegar to three pounds of sugar, into which put 
in a gauze bag, half an ounce each of stick cinnamon 
and whole cloves, with two peppercorns and a piece 
of ginger root as large as your thumb. Put in fruit 
enough to be quite covered with the liquor—the 
amount as above directed will take about seven 
pounds of the peaches—and put a plate over them 
while cooking to keep the top layer from rising out 
of the liquor. Then simmer gently till the fruit is 
quite soft, when it should be carefully taken out and 
put in a stone jar, and the vinegar poured over it 
while hot. Seal immediately and put away. 


PICKLED GRAPES, 


Take seven pounds of California grapes (on their 
stems), and dip the bunches gently into water to wash 
them quite clean. Then, to one quart of vinegar add 
four pounds of brown sugar, and put in your spice 
bag a large tablespoonful each of ground cloves, 
cinnamon, ginger and the same amount of grated 
nutmeg. Boil all together and clarify, and then pour 
it over the grapes, putting a plate on the fruit to keep 
it well covered by the liquor. Every other day for a 
week drain off the vinegar, boil, and pour it over the 
grapes again. They are then ready to be put by 
for use. 

PICKLED PEARS. 

The little brown Seckel pear is incomparably the 
best for this pickle. To one quart of vinegar put 
two and one-half pounds of sugar, and for spices a 
tablespoonful each of ground cinnamon and mace, 
half that amount of cloves, a pinch of mustard seed 
and a small piece of ginger. To this put five pounds 
of fruit, cover and simmer till tender. Then take 
out the pears, cook the sirup down, pour over the 
fruit and seal in glass jars. 


PICKLED PINEAPPLE, 


A delicious pickle may be made of pineapples. 
Slice the fruit, which should be firm and ripe, quite 
thin and put it into a large, stoneware dish. For the 
sirup, take two pounds of sugar to one pint of vin- 
egar, and spice with one heaping teaspoonful 
each of ground cinnamon and mace, half as much 
cloves, and a piece of ginger. Pour this hot over 
the fruit, and let it stand till the next day. Then 


pour off and heat again, and again turn it over 
the fruit. Repeat this, for four successive days, 
then put all away in jars. 


PICKLED MUSKMELON. 


This can be made with the ripe melons peeled and 
cut in thick slices, using just the same proportions 
as in making the vinegar sirup for the pineapple. 
Ripe cucumber can be pickled in the same way, but 
is much inferior in flavor to the other. 

PICKLED PLUMS. 

Take fine, large, ripe blue plums, or green gages, 
and prick them well with a needle. To eight pounds 
of the fruit one must allow a quart of vinegar and 
three pounds of sugar, spiced with half an ounce each 
of cinnamon, cloves, allspice and mace, a pinch of 
mustard seed, and five peppercorns. Prepare the 
vinegar, sugar and spices, and pour, when scalding 
hot, over the fruit. Let it stand three days, pour 
off the liquor, boil and pour on again. Do this 
every three days for six times before you put the 
fruit away. 

SPICED QUINCE. 

For this I take the pulp of quinces after I have 
made jelly from them, and mindful of the need of 
some quince flavor remaining, I do not squeeze the 
pulp altogether dry. Then | take for four pounds of 
this pulp, a pint of vinegar, two pounds of sugar and 
a teaspoonful each of cinnamon, ginger and mace. 
Put the spices in a bag, and with the fruit into the 
sugar and vinegar, simmer slowly over the fire for 
two or three hours, then seal in jars. 

PICKLED RAISINS. 

To two pounds of brown sugar and one pint of 
vinegar, add a teaspoonful each of cinnamon, all- 
spice, cloves and mace in a bag. Heat, skim and 
pour it over two pounds of large raisins on their 
stems. In two days put all over the fire, and let it 
simmer very slowly for fifteen minutes, then put away 
for use. Crystalized figs or apricots may be pickled 
in the same way, but I use fully one-fourth less sugar, 
and do not put it over the stove, but complete it by 
pouring the sirup over the fruit a number of times. 
These pickles are delicate and delicious. 

PICKLED FRESH FIGS. 

This is a dainty in which California housewives 
have long indulged, but only recently have those of the 
central states had the opportunity to enjoy this fruit 
fresh. For a pickle it is incomparable. I use not 
more than two and one-half pounds of sugar to the 
quart of vinegar, the fruit being very sweet. For 
spices, I take the four kinds, cloves, allspice, cinna- 
mon and mace, and add ginger root, with mustard 
seed and peppercorns, a very little of each. I boil 
the figs with the spices in the clear sirup, very slowly, 
and put away hot in glass jars. If they can procure 
this fruit fresh, I trust all my readers will test the 
excellent results of this recipe; they will not be dis- 


appointed. 
—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S GIRL READERS. 


If there is ever any excuse for 
dawdling, it is when the thermome- 
ter is up among the nineties. 

Nevertheless, girls, don’t dawdle! 

Believe me, the busy girls are the happy girls,—and 
this rule holds good in summer as well as in winter. 
The dawdling girls are a heavy cross, both to them- 
selves and other people. Who wants to carry a weight 
in the dogdays? 

“Oh, dear! Such hot weather!” complains Miss 
Dawdler, when she comes to breakfast, and frum 
morning until evening this is the burden of her talk 
as she lounges through the house, trying now one 
room and then another in search of “a cool spot.” 
Her health is good and her appetite excellent. Yet— 
“ Other folks don’t feel this heat as I do!” she says. 

If she were an invalid we might believe it. 

Girls, how is it that Miss Dawdler is so much more 
uncomfortable than the rest of her family during the 
sultry August weather? 

Let us follow this young woman in one of her list- 
less pilgrimages and find, if we can, an answer to the 
question. 

First, the shaded dining-room. There, her mother 
is making a cold custard for dessert. 

“Why not settle down to something?” asks that 
lady, as she carefully measures out the liquid rennet 
and stirs it into the milk. 

In the vine-bowerec doorway of the shed kitchen 
sits Bridget shelling the peas for dinner, the while 
she croons an Irish melody. 

“Hot, miss? Sure, that it is—for thim that has the 
toime to think about it!” 

Out upon the sitting-room veranda is Brother 
lack, getting his fishing tackle “in prime order” for 
to-morrow’s sport. 

“For goodness’ sake, sis, find something to do. Vhis 
is the third time in an hour you've been bothering 
me about the heat. Keep busy and you won't think 
of the thermometer.” 

Need we continue any longer in Miss Dawdler’s com- 
pany? Have we not found the answer to our question ? 


An ImpRoMPTU Midget looks doubtful. “The 
Picnic. _| kind you don’t think about before- 
hand are impromptu picnics,” explains Ernestine. 

“ You just pick up and go,” says Bright Eyes. “ You 
don’t have stacks of pies and cakes and sandwiches 
left on your hands, as sometimes happens if the day 
is set far ahead.” 

“Only think how disappointed we were about 
our last Sunday school excursion,” remarks Letty. 
“Why, our kitchen range was kept busy for a whole 
week, baking and boiling nice things for the luncheon 
that, after all, we were obliged to eat at home.” 
“What fun we had packing the baskets the night 


DAWDLING. 


before we were to go,” chimes in Bright Eyes. ‘“ But 
it was trouble, not fun, to wzpack them next morning, 
with the rain pelting against the windows, saying, 
‘Stay at home, stay at home, every one of you !’” 

“ Let’s have a ‘promptu picnic to-morrow,” Midget 
proposes. 

“Hush-sh,” says Bright Eyes warningly. “Say 
nothing about it until to-morrow comes, or it will not 
be impromptu, you know.” 

Next day the girls are up with the dawn, and find 
the weather satisfactory. Midget and Bright Eyes 
are sent out to gather recruits for the picnic among 
the young people of the neighborhood, while the 
older sisters “put up lunch.” Plenty of nice home- 
made bread, a small jar of chow-chow, some eggs and 
a few ginger cookies are found in the pantry. 

“What shall we do for sandwiches? There is no 
meat,” says Ernestine. 

For answer, Letty sets half a dozen eggs to boil, 
and when they are quite hard, removes the yolks, 
mashes the golden balls into a fine powder, seasons 
it with pepper and salt, and spreads the mixture upon 
thinly cut, evenly buttered slices of bread. 

Letty’s egg sandwiches look quite appetizing. They 
are placed, last of all, in the lunch box, with the pic- 
nic plates and Japanese napkins, separating them 
from a layer of cookies and the pickle jar. 

The box is closed and tied up, just as Midget and 
Bright Eyes return from their errand. 

“They'll all be here in half an hour,” announces 
Midget, ““and Mary Smith’s mother had lemon pies 
in the house, and Mary is going to bring one! You 
can have just as good lunches on ‘promptu picnics as 
on any other kind, I guess, and I Avow you have 
better weather.” 

That night Ernestine records in her journal: “ Had 
a delightful time to-day. We all like impromptu pic- 
nics very much. They are great fun and no trouble.” 

MOTHER'S Have you ever thought, girls, as 
___VACATION. | you enjoy the summer vacation, 
what a scrimped bit of it, or none at all, falls to 
mother’s share? 

She loves to see you looking dainty and sweet as 
all little women should, but the very wash dresses 
that give the desired effect, mean to her an added 
burden of housekeeping cares that she does not have 
in winter. Such dresses must be properly laundered, 
if not by her own hands, at least under her personal 
direction. 

Then, there is “the table.” Of course there ought 
to be fruits and vegetables in abundance, rather than 
a heavy meat diet. It takes a large slice of mother’s 
time each day to see that these are properly prepared. 
not to speak of the canning and preserving that sum- 
mer imposes on prudent housewives. 

Even if you all “ go away,” mother is not quite care- 
free. Father drops his busine<s, and you young folks 
set your hearts on nothing save a good time. But 
the * wash list ” is still on mother’s mind, the * mend- 
ing”’ must be done, though it 7s vacation! 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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HERBS AND SIMPLES. 
I. 


There a magic drink thev gave him, 
Made of Nahma-wusk, the spearmint, 
And Wabeno-wusk, the yarrow, 
Roots of power, and herbs of healing. 


Forth then issued Hiawatha, 

Wandered eastward, wandered westward, 

Teaching men the use of simples 

And the antidotes for poisons, 

And the cure of all diseases.—Longfellow. 

T is a question whether the per- 
fume even of those flowers of 
sentiment, the violet and rose, 
is as potent to bring to mind 
the scenes of childhood and 
youth as is the subtile, 
“Homesick smell of dry forgotten 

herbs,” 

as they hang in rows in the old 

attic. There is tansy with its 

little balls of dull gold; there 
is silvery green wormwood and catnip, motherwort 
and thoroughwort, and great bunches of smartweed, 
yarrow and elderblows. ‘These herbs are usually sus- 
pended from a great beam in a dark corner, that they 
may not lose their strength by exposure to the light, 
and sometimes there is a little breeze in which they 
sway back and forth as if they rememberd their old 
life down by the brook, or in the meadow, where the 
fresh wind blew among their branches and the little 
tield sparrows found them a place of refuge. 

To go into the fields with grandmother or aunt and 
harvest them was considered a privilege. And each 
herb had its associations; the thoroughwort was 
gathered down by the brookside when it was just in 
the prime of blossom, and stood in stately rows of 
purple and white. A wonderful belted kingfisher 
was perched on a lofty elm, and held a silent patrol 
over the limpid waters beneath, while a belated car- 
dinal flower flamed its haughty scarlet alongside the 
plebian “boneset.” ‘This herb was good for so many 
ailments, grandmother explained: for the stomach, 
the iver, the lungs; of it an excellent cough sirup 
was made, and bitters, the recipe for which ran this 
way: ‘“ Make a strong tea of the thoroughwort— 
strain it, and when cool, put to a couple of quarts of 
it half a pint of French brandy, the peel of two or 
three fresh oranges cut into small bits. and half a 
dozen bunches cf fennel or smellage seed. The seed 
and orange peel should be crowded into a bottle, then 
the tea and brandy turned in. The bottle should be 
corked tight. The bitters will keep almost any length 
of time, and is an excellent remedy for bilious com- 
plaints ; a wineglassful to a tumblerful of water and a 
little sugar is the right proportion.” 

Eupator Mithridate was said to have first discov- 
ered the virtues of this herb, hence its dedication to 
him. It may be well to say, in connection with bone- 
set, that it is invaluable in cases of influenza, and 


that those physicians who have used it in their prac- 


tice have been the most successful in treating this 
epidemic. Home treatment in three cases of “grip” 
which began with severe symptoms were as follows: 
At the first appearance of the chill, the patient’s feet 
were immersed in hot water in which two teaspoon- 
fuls of mustard was scattered ; next, he was either to 
go to bed or to remain in a warm room, and on no 
account to subject himself to changes of tempera- 
ture; then began the pouring down of boneset tea 
until perspiration commenced. [1 \ ould be better to 
say that the tea should be given once in. half an hour, 
until the patient began to perspire, 2nd at intervals 
afterward. Meantime, the diet should be light but 
nourishing—hot milk, and later on beef tea, then soft 
eggs and toast and English breakfast tea, while for 
two weeks or more a half-teacupful of the boneset 
should be taken in the morning or at night. A num- 
ber of cases recovered rapidly under this treatment, 
nor were there any unpleasant loiterings of the dis- 
ease in the system—such as lassitude, catarrh or 
cough. 

If the useful properties of herbs are to be retained, 
they should be dried in a dark place, and should be 
gathered when in blossom. The majority of them may 
be found in perfection from the middle of August to 
the middle of September, and as many simple dis- 
eases can be treated with their aid without calling a 
physician, it is wise to lay in a good store of them. 
There is yarrow, for instance; the “house mother” 
who would have at hand an unfailing remedy for or- 
dinary bowel complaints, and one, indeed, for even 
severe cases of dysentery, needs only to gather plenty 
of yarrow. A strong decoction, sweetened with loaf 
sugar and drank freely, will cure the most obstinate 
case, if water is abstained from and proper diet ob- 
served. The herb was first recommended to me by 
an old lady who was not only an excellent botanist, 
but who was skilled in the use of simples, having 
gained her knowledge from an uncle who was a fa- 
mous Central New York physician in the early part 
of the century. He said to her one day as they were 
rambling in the fields, * There is yarrow; if people 
only knew half its virtues they would make it a cour- 
tesy whenever they saw it growing!” 

When Shakespeare tells us that * Small herbs have 
grace,” our minds revert to pennyroyal, which is 
good for many ailments, and taken hot is certain to 
produce perspiration and break up colds. Catnip is 
also possessed of excellent medicinal properties, 
being most useful in feverish colds, as it causes per- 
spiration without increasing the heat of the body. It 
was an old-time remedy for the nerves; a hot tea of 
it taken before retiring was sure to court the fickle 
goddess—Sleep. Old herbalists tell us that mother- 
wort is also efficacious in all nervous and hypochon- 
driacal afiections, dizziness in the head, and so forth. 
* A strong tea made of it and drank freely,” says 
The Family Physician, “will raise the spirits and 
impart new life and vigor to the whole system.” 
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Again, it is recommended for palpitation of the heart. 
“People never used to talk so much about their 
‘nerves,’” said a dame of the old school, one day. 
“The moment they found they had them, they went 
out and brought in a bunch of motherwort, and 
steeped it and drank it and went about their business.” 
These simple, homely products of nature seem to 
be invested with more of legendary interest than their 
dainty and beautiful sisters, the flowers, for they were 
largely used in ancient times in incantations and 
divinations, as well as in medicines. Chamomile— 
“beautiful camomile,” one of the old poets calls 
it—which, when steeped and used as tea, so quickly 
quiets the nerves, and when given in its homeopathic 
form acts like a charm on the fretting babe, was re- 
garded as a magically endowed herb in ancient 
Greece. Wreathes of it gathered on St. John’s day 
are now hung up in Prussian homes as a safeguard 
against storms; it is also largely used in fortune tell- 
ing. Vervain was one of the sacred herbs of the an- 
cients; the Roman bride, when being dressed for her 
marriage, had her hair parted into six equal tresses 
with the point of a spear, after the manner of vestals, 
and then adorned with a wreath of vervain. The 
Druids called vervain “holy herb,” and we are told 
that they gathered it “at the rising of the dog-star, 
from spots upon which neither sun nor moon ever 
shone,” and bestowed upon the earth sacrifices of 
honey to compensate it for the deprivation of so holy 
an herb. Medicinally, it is said to have blood-quick- 
ening and purifying power. Spenser calls it “ vein- 
healing vervain.” This herb has been largely used 
in connection with rue in magical compounds—“ rank- 
smelling rue,” which is variously regarded in different 
countries as-a sacred herb, or again, as one potent 
for evil. We are told that in Posen it is held to be a 
powerful charm against wicked spells, and excellent 
to heal serpent bites. Early Christian missionaries 
sprinkled holy water from brushes made of rue upon 
their congregations. Used in the eyes, it is believed, 
in some countries, to bestow sacred sight. 
Perhaps in herb gathering, it is most pleasant to 
“Go into the meadows where 

Mints perfume the gentle air,” 
and allow a bit of sentiment to mingle with the work. 
For spearmint, peppermint, pennyroyal and all the 
sisterhood are said to have once been the lovely 
nymph, Mentha, whose graceful limbs were changed 
into the stalks and branches of mint by jealous Proser- 
pine in revenge for her supposed intrigue with Plato. 
Of all her charms, she was only permitted to retain 
her fragrant breath. But in spite of sentiment, we find 
that spearmint chopped until fine, and dressed with 
vinegar and sugar, is an admirable accompaniment 
to roast lamb. 
In early English days, the maid who hoped for a 
fairy visit in her dairy, would sprinkle sprigs of mint 
on the shelves, and the little folks, attracted by the 
odor, would come and feast upon the cream; when 
they left, the kind-hearted maid was rewarded by 


having silver money dropped in her shoes, which she- 
left standing just outside the door. 

. In ancient times mints were used to rub the table 
boards and give them a pleasant fragrance. There 
is reference to the custom in the pretty old story of 
Philemon and Bancis, which runs in this fashion: 
Jupiter and Mercury, in the shape of men, took a 
jaunt among mortals; they were in the guise of needy 
wayfarers, and as such met with very cold cheer, 
calling at a thousand houses for rest and refreshment 
only to have a thousand bolts drawn against them. 
Finally they came to the thatched cottage of this 
aged couple, “ who were united in it in their youthful 
years, and in it had grown old together, and by own- 
ing their poverty had rendered it light, and not to be 
endured with a discontented mind.” The gods were 
made welcome in this simple abode. A beechen 
trough that hung to a peg by its crooked handle was 
filled with warm water to receive and refresh their 
limbs; then on a couch that has feet and frame of 
willow is placed a cushion of soft sedge, and they are 
bade to rest until their meal is prepared. Bancis cuts 
a piece of bacon in portions and puts it ina kettle 
over the fire, then gathers pot herbs in the * well- 
watered ” garden and throws in with it to give it a 
savory taste, while Philemon goes out and plucks 
branches of mint, crushing the leaves between his 
hands and rubbing the table boards with them to im- 
part an agreeable odor. ‘Then follows a bill of fare 
which would be a unique menu these days. Stewed 
bacon, cornel berries, gathered in autumn and pre- 
served in a thin pickle ; endive and radishes, a large 
piece of curdled milk, and eggs that have been slowly 
turned in the slow embers ; all served in earthenware. 
After this, an embossed goblet of similar clay is 
placed there; “cups, too, made of beechwood, var- 
nished when they are hollowed out, with yellow wax.” 
Next the guests were regaled with wine and a second 
course consisting of fruit and nuts. What wonder 
that the gods felt good natured after such a feast, and 
inclined to reward this hospitable couple, which they 
did by transforming their cottage into a temple, and 
granting their wish to become its priest and priestess, 
and after longer years than were usually granted mor- 
tals, transforming them into strong and lofty trees, 
growing either side of the temple, and lovingly uniting 
their branches over it. 

There is an herb which is to be found on the bor- 
ders of woods and in the angles of old rail fences, and 
this is said by old-time nurses to be excellent to 
strengthen weak eyes, which should be bathed in a 
mild decoction of it. Its name—agrimony—as well 
as that of the argemone, or prickly thistle, which we 
like so well to have in the lower garden, is derived 
from a Greek word meaning a disease of the eyes, for 
which the expressed juice was a remedy ; it was also 
the flower of Argos, who kept his hundred eyes in 
good condition with it. Among other plants believed 
in various parts of the world to be good for the eyes, 
may be mentioned cat-mint, larkspur and artemesia or 
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wormwood, which is also invaluable for sprains or 
bruises. Steeped in vinegar and bound on hot it 
quickly relieves pain and reduces the swelling. 

A bed of herbs in the garden isa great conven- 
ience, and easily grown; many of the hardier sorts 
may be sown in the open ground, although basil and 
lavender are better,put in the hotbed and trans- 
planted. Lavender, with slight protection, lives 
through the winter, and is a most desirable herb. 
Delightful sachets for the linen press may be made of 
it, or, bound in little bunches and placed in one of 
the g:obe-like, openwork Japanese baskets, it is a 
fragrant addition toa chamber. It should be gath- 
ered when in bloom, dried in a dark place between 
papers, powdered, and neatly sewn in muslin bags. 
Sweet clover is also useful for the same purpose. 
Basil, believed in some countries to be a test of chas- 
tity—a sprig of it withering or remaining fresh in the 
hands of the accused, according to their guilt or inno- 
cence—is aiso believed to be endowed with the power 
of attracting gold to the home of its possessor; to 
bring, in fact, all sorts of good luck. Mr. Cable 
makes a charming mention of this superstition in 
“The Grandissimes.” But the sad little story of Isa- 
bella and her pot of basil, in which her lover’s head 
was concealed, and which gave nourishment to the 
herb while her tears gave it moisture, always stands 
in the way when one gathers it for soups. One of the 
poets quaintly says: 

“T pray your Highness mark this curious herb; 
Touch it but lightly, stroke it softly, Sir, 
And it gives forth an odor sweet and rare; 
But crush it harshly and you'll make a scent 
Most disagreeable.” 
—Ada Marie Peck. 
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ONLY A GLASS OF WINE. 
Only a glass of wine, sparkling, rosy and bright; 
Only a glass of wine, shimmering in the light ; 
Only a glass of wine, held in a dainty hand ; 
Only a smouldering fire swift to flames is fanned. 


Only a glass of wine, raise it high in the air, 

Scan its ruby depths, smile in the face so fair ; 

List’ while the glasses click, gaze in the tender eyes ; 
Watch while the glowing wine spreads his carmine dyes. 


Merrily laugh and jest, quick the wine glass drain; 
How the liquid fire flies to heart and brain. 
Whisper a tender word, touch her lips with thine, 
But—this is not love, only a glass of wine. 


Only a ruined life, only a broken heart ; 

Only a wound so deep "twill never cease to smart ; 
Only a drunkard’s grave, only a mother’s tears 
Tell the story now, mark the wasted years. 


Only a glass of wine, ’tis but a trifling thing, 
Yet in its limpid glow lurks the serpent’s sting : 
Only a glass of wine, only a merry hour ; 

Only a cup of rue, only a trampled flower. 


Only the first false step, only a woman’s smile ; 

Only the folly of youth, idle hours beguile : 

Only this, no more, yet we peace resign 

When we yield to the spell of oniy a glass of wine. 
—Cornelia Wesson Boyden. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS. 
Glimpses of Home Life in the Canadian Backwoods. 


ANY of our housekeepers 
come to us from other lands; 
particularly from England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Ger- 
many. All bring with them 
their “little ways,” but na- 
tional peculiarities in the 
furnishing and conducting of 
a home and in the prepar- 
ing of food, are shown most 
markedly among the Ger- 
mans, who cling, as far as 

the conditions of their adopted country will allow, 

to the customs of their fatherland. 

It might be said that there are three grades of 
homes in the backwoods. For instance, on what 
cannot, with strict precision be now called a back- 
woods highway, there stand three homesteads in a 
row, and within hailing distance of one another. 
All are located in prominent positions, but the one 
in the cencer first catches a thoughtful eye. It rises 
on the rounded summit of a sunny, green hill; it 
stands “all alone by itself ;” not a tree is near to cast 
a grateful shadow over it; not a bush grows by its 
side. It is alittle square hut of rough-hewn logs, 
weather-beaten to a dark and desolate old age. Its 
wide, low door is shut, but its little, lone, lorn eye of a 
window seems to implore the pity of every passer- 
by. On the southern slope of the hill there are 
a few gnarled apple tregs, and just below them 
and beyond their shade is a plot of broken, weedy 
ground, which faintly suggests the idea of a garden. 
This was the first home of a German pioneer; 
and any sunny Sunday afternoon, the two aged 
owners may be seen wandering together about the 
ruins of their old home. In it their eldest son was 
born, and from it their eldest daughter was carried 
to be laid to rest among the wild violets in a 
maple thicket within sight of her mother’s daily 
round of hard work. . 

Their second home was the commodious, well-built 
cabin of cedar logs on the knoll to the right; their 
third, the square stone mansion on the knoll to the 
left. Their eldest son, with his wife and four little 
ones, lives in the cedar log cabin now, and the old 
people, with their six marriageable children, live in 
the mansion, which appears from a distance to be 
built of magnified Aberdeen granite, but which is, in 
reality, built of the vari-colored stones of the field, 
gathered by themselves off their own land. 

I speak of our German neighbors first, because 
their quiet endiranée cf Privatior, “their patient, 
ploddjr “g perseverance, their thrift ard their un- 
ceasing industry, have strongly excited’m) admira- 
tion'and respect. 


Their unceasing industry seems 
’ so inbred that théir life, might ‘be one of constant. 
servile toil, if they did not consider every holyday, and ° 
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every holiday God-given, and, therefore, to be 
sacredly observed for enjoyment and rest. 

The young German couple, whose getting on in 
the world has thus been slightly depicted, got a good 
start. To begin at the beginning: Once upon a 
time, a young German, a farm hand in the neighbor- 
hood of Guelph, then the northern terminus of 
the Great Western Railway of Canada, made up his 
mind to become a landed proprietor. 

He began in a business-like way to realize his am- 
bition, for he saved his wages and selected a wife 
with care and discretion. As she was the “hired 
girl” on the farm where he was the “ hired man,” he 
had every opportunity to judge of her fitness to 
endure the hardships and privations of pioneer life. 
As all Germans of his class do, he carefully noted 
her capacity for hard work, not only in the house, 
but in the field. When he had made up his mind 
that she would make a suitable helpmeet for him, he 
broached the subject to her. Like Barkis, Tina was 
“willing,” not only to be his wife, but to help him to 
realize his ambitious plans. 

While Tina was getting ready, Fritz and a 
friend went up to “make a clearing” and build a 
log cabin on the hundred acres of land that he 
had bought from “the Government,” on the “ install- 
ment plan.” 

To this work, the “ old settlers,” glad to have fresh 
faces about them, willingly lent active hands. Soon 
a little cabin of one large, square room stood “all 
alone by itself” on the rounded summit of a little 
hill. The hill was not green and sunny then, though 
it was in the early fall. It was strewed with ashes 
and cinders, and thickly studded with the blackened 
stumps of what had once been massive trees ; and it 
was hemined in and deeply shadowed by the tower- 
ing primeval woods. 

We often talk feelingly of the desolation of a 
ruined home, or a ruined life, but there is, also, what 
we seldom talk of, the desolation of a beginning. 
There is no more heart-sickening, labor-paralyzing 
sight than a blackened clearing on the edge of a 
forest. Perhaps that was the reason stout-hearted, 
stout-limbed, hard-working Tina lifted up her voice 
and wept when she got her first glimpse of her back- 
woods home. 

Fritz and ‘Tina did not have quite such a hard time 
as the older settlers, because they profited by their 
hard-earned advice as to what it was best to bring. 
When Fritz started back to bring his bride, he had 
quite a list of necessaries to provide. First, there 
must be a door and a window for their little cabin, 
a stove with its furniture, two good axes, a “ cross- 
cut saw” and two or three other useful tools; a 
lot of stout. raits,-a few planks,.ard the necessary 
agricultural implements; aiso a lot of warm cloth- 
ing thai would stand any amount: of.,tear and 
‘wear; plenty of bedclothes, a cow, a pig;,and a 
few chickens.. .Thus‘it will be seen that the heavy 
wagon and yoke of oxen that were to drag ihem 
over rough roads and through woods- would have 


their strength well tested by their heavy load of 


household and other goods. 

The weightiest articles in Tina’s trousseau were 
the feather bed of her mother’s filling and the pair of 
home-spun blankets given to her by her mistress, as a 
reward for her six years of faithful, ungrudging ser- 
vice. Her master gave her a good pig, and sold 
Fritz a cow on easy terms. The three children con- 
tributed a fine “ collie dog,” which they named “ Nip,” 
a kitten and a little pig. So one fine morning in 
September, with good things galore stuffed into 
every corner of their cart, Fritz and Tina started out 
bedewed with friendly tears and pursued by good 
wishes. 

When they got to the edge of their clearing at the 
end of their long, rough and wearisome journey, they 
saw a group of men and women standing about their 
little cabin. That was the third day they had left 
their labor and assembled with the hcpe to welcome 
and aid the newcomers. In a moment, rough but 
kind and womanly hands lifted poor, cramped, cry- 
ing Tina out of the wagon. 

It did not take the men long to put the stove up 
and the door and window in. While Fritz had been 
away they had floored his little home of one room 
with well-dried basswood saplings. 

To make this primitive flooring they cut down 
young basswood trees, split the boles evenly in two 
and plared with their axes the inner side. When 
these were dry they laid a slender basswood log 
along each side of the cabin, close to the wall. 
These they kept firmly in place at each end by 
a sharp-pointed stake of tough wood driven through 
them into the earth. On these logs they laid their 
home-made planks of basswood. If they had no 
nails, as was often the case, the split saplings were 
fitted closely together till the cabin floor was covered, 
and then another long sapling was laid, the flat part 
downward, over these, close to the wall, above the 
log which supported the flooring. ‘These strips, 
which kept the others in place, were kept down, as 
the log was, by a sharp-pointed stake driven through 
the flooring and log. They did some solid carpen- 
tery in those days with only a jackknife andanax. If 
these home-made planks were well cut, well smoothed, 
wel! dried and well laid they made quite an even and 
pretty flooring, which an ambitious housekeeper con- 
sidered quite aluxury to scrub. As one of these 
pioneer housekeepers said to me, “It just depends 
on what kind of a man a woman has, whether she has 
to wait five months or five years for the decency of a 
floor to scrub.” 

But to return to the homesteaders: When the 
friendly neighbors had excluded the weather with 
door and window, and built a fire, they proceeded to 
put up the bedstead. This they did most expedi- 
tiously by enclosing part of the new flooring within 
two well-dried cedar logs. When these had been 
dovetailed and firmly secured into bed shape, the 
women filled up the hollow with fragrant masses of 
cedar, which they had spent part of the morning 
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in gathering and stripping from the boughs. On 
this fragrant substratum, amidst many exciamations 
of pleasure, Tina’s feather bed was laid. As Tina 
told me when she was a grandmother, she “didn't 
cry no more,” when she saw her snowy sheets, blue 
blankets and gorgeous comforters spread by such 
admiring, willing hands. 

Two sections of a log and a long and broad plank 
ma.e a comfortable “settle,” which was placed be- 
neath the window ; and the shapely, slender bole of 
a young cedar, cut in four lengths with the “cross- 
cut saw,” made legs for a table, whose top was formed 
of a broad, smoothly planed plank cut into two 
lengths. The table was fastened to the floor at seat- 
ing distance from the settle. Two sections of a log 
and three feet of a plank made a bench for Tina’s 
hard water and soft water pails, and beneath this, 
when the cart was unpacked, Tina placed her pots 
and pans. 

There were seven women present, and some of 
them had come ten miles to this housewarming, and 
brought a generous supply of cooked food, but not 
one of them would stay to supper, pleading “ milk- 
ing time,” and “lonesome children.” Tina pressed 
upon them some of the dainties her kind mistress 
had provided, but the only thing they would take, 
and that they thankfully accepted, was what an old 
Scotch woman present called a “ makin’ o’ tea.” As 
I have heard some of these same women speak feel- 
ingly of the distressing, nauseating sameness of the 
food they had to eat from year to year, it speaks 
volumes for their delicacy and refinement of feeling 
in denying themselves a bountiful supper of varied 
and longed-for food. One of her new-found friends 
advised Tina to keep her five-pound box of tea 
for “spells of sickness.” The parting injunction 
of the old Scotch woman was “Tape it oot, at 
ony rate.” 

At dawn of the next day, “Jim,” their nearest 
neighbor, came over to help Fritz to put up a cow 
shed, a piggery and a poultry house. These were all 
made of logs. His wife came along a few hours 
later, according to promise, to show Tina how to 
make a cupboard. This, they decided, would go 
well in the space between the window and the wall, 
above the “settle.” Then they went out and chose 
a smooth, shapely bole, whose diameter equalled the 
breadth of the clean, six-inch pine plank Fritz had 
decided he could afford to spare. This plank was 
cut into equal lengths, which fitted into the chosen 
space. ‘The log was also cut into equal lengths and 
two of them fastened on to the settle. On these 
supports or primitive brackets a shelf was laid and 
nailed down through the center of the log. Then 
two more sections of the log were placed directly 
above the others, a shelf nailed upon them, and so 
on till the cupboard reached the ceiling. Cupboards 
seem a prime necessity when women go to house- 
keeping. I have been in pretty cheerful log cabins 
where the cupboard shelves were made of basswood 
saplings split in two, the flat part turned upwards 


and fastened down with a tiny, sharp-pointed stake, 
driven through shelf and log. 

The upper shelf of Tina’s cupboard contained the 
family library. This consisted of Tina’s Bible and 
Fritz’ school prizes—Geethe’s works bound in dark 
red leather. Both were veritable treasures. The 
Bible, with its faded old German text and quaint 
clasps and corners of German silver, had belonged 
originally to Tina’s great-grandmother, and had 
been reverently handed down from daughter to 
daughter. 

On what was truly their day of rest, Tina got down 
the Bible and read a chapter aloud. After listening 
to it in solemn quietude, just as he does now in his 
old age, Fritz got down a volume of Goethe and read 
it to himself with deliberate and studious care. 
These sacred and literary duties performed, he saun- 
tered out to survey his domains, leaving Tina to 
take bobby little naps in the armchair he had fash- 
ioned for her out of a cedar stump. 

A three-foot section of a log, placed in the corner 
opposite the* bed, made a very goods washstand to 
hold the tin washbasin. Above this a cleat was 
nailed across the corner to hold the roller towel, 
which Tina always sewed on when it was necessary 
to change it. In houses where rough children fling 
good linen towels here and there and tread them 
under foot, the backwoods plan of hanging the roller 
towel would save both money and labor, for chil- 
dren would not take the trouble to undo a seam to 
carry off the towel, though they can slip the roller 
out “in a jiffy,” as some of them have expressed it, 
and carry the towel off, goodness knows where. 
Behind the door a broad shelf was laid on two stout 
wooden pegs driven through chinks in the logs. 
Beneath this shelf, pegs were placed to form a ward- 
robe. This was concealed from view and protected 
from dust bya piece of chintz tacked around the 
shelf and falling to the floor. The pegs were all 
flattened and sharpened to chisel-like points, so as to 
go easily through the chinks in the logs. When, one 
rainy day, Fritz dovetailed saplings together to form 
a roomy wood box, Tina looked round with pleased 
content on what she considered a completely fur- 
nished home. Long years after, when Tina was a 
grandmother, she took pleasure in taking a visitor up 
the little hill to show just how her first homestead 
was furnished. As she pushed open the door, a 
cackling hen flew into their faces, and all the furnish- 
ings that remained were the decaying cedar stump 
that had once been Tina's easy-chair, and the sapling 
on which had revolved for years the family roller 
towel. As “Gran” sank into the hollow of the 
cedar stump, she looked up at the roller with a sad, 
wistful smile, and then said: “When the children 
quarrel, or my heart gets hot to Fritz, [ come here 
and stay till Fritz brings me home, and then I cry 
and say: ‘We was happier here, Fritz.’”’ 

After Tina and Jim’s wife had duly surveyed and 
admired their own and their husbands’ handiworl. 
as carpenters and builders, Tina got a nice supper 
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ready, to which all did justice, and then Jim and his 
wife went home, both well satisfied; he with his 
pocket full of good stout nails, and she with her 
* makin’ o’ tea” and bits of bright print patches for 
her little girls. 

After this, Tina was her husband's right-hand man. 
While he cut down trees with might and main, and 
cleared land to make room for wheat and potatoes 
and garden stuff, Tina gathered brushwood into 
heaps and set fire to it, chopped wood and carried it 
up the hill and piled it around their cabin to dry for 
winter use. She also milked the cow and took all 
care of the cattle, pigs and poultry. In fact, she did 
everything inside the house and out but cut down 
trees. She remembers all the particulars of their 
first “logging bee,” when all the men around came to 
help Fritz to pile his logs and reduce them to ashes, 
which they sold at a good price at Owen Sound, 
where they were greatly in demand, she said, to 
make potash. Fritz had not only to work hard for 
himself, but he had to work hard for other people. 
His wages were seed wheat, seed potatoes, food for 
themselves and fodder for their stock; anything he 
needed except money, for every cent was hoarded 
by the settlers to pay their taxes. ‘The govern- 
ment ” waited in the most easy, paternal sort of a way 
for its installments, but the “ taxgatheres ” were not 
so indulgent. 

The following winter was a long and trying one to 
poor Tina. When Fritz ventured out to work, it was 
to come home and find her in tears. As she said in 
her old age, with an injured pout that made her look 
like a spoiled child, “In dem days, Fritz got so he 
didn’t like me any more.” Quite likely life was a 
weary burden to both during their first winter in the 
backwoods. Yet their little cabin was very clean, 
and cosy, and warm; for they had taken the precau- 
tion to mud-plaster its walls without and paper them 
within. But they felt so hemmed in and so unsafe. 
They knew that behind them were great pines 
shrouded in snow, which beneath its weight might 
fall with a mighty crash and bury them without the 
aid of a grave digger. Then they hated the thought 
of being snowed in; for it took Fritz hours of hard 
labor to dig a path to his stock and to the creek at 
the foot of the hill, where were their well and water- 
ing trough. All winter, too, Tina never saw a 
woman's face. Oh, it was a dreary time! 

But the sunny days of spring brought with them 
renewed courage and hope. They brought, too, 
friendly faces of women and children eager to take 
Tina to her sugar bush to show her how to gather 
the sap and convert it into sugar and sirup. Then 
came the making of soap, the making of a garden, 
the gathering of stones, the plucking of wild straw- 
berries; and later on, days and days in the berry 
bush. In “ dem times,” Tina had not a moment nor a 
desire to think of old times, from the dawn of the day 
till sunset, when she went to bed almost as early as 
the chickens. 

The following winter things were more social and 


comfortable. “The men folk—after having been 
considerably nagged about it—” took time to make 
good wagon roads between their homes, through the 
bush ; and whenever Tina heard a “gee-haw”’ near 
by she knew she was going to have visitors. At last, 
not a day passed without a woman’s face looking in 
on Tina; and one day “Jim’s wife” came, banished 
Fritz, and staid a whole week with Tina. When she 
went home at the end of that time, “to take a look 
at the children,” Fritz was not in, yet Tina was not 
alone, for she lay looking down with dim, fond eyes 


on her first-born son. 
—Mary M. Todd. 
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COMING AND GOING. 


“ Wait a minute, Grandpa, the Little Ones are coming,” 
Chorused voices shouted from merry rounds of play; 
Chitchat, pitpat, and little feet drew nearer, 
While cheery smile-lit faces appeared along the way. 


Ruddy cheeks and rosy lips, bright eyes growing brighter ; 
Nervous feet and tireless tongues kept up a merry strife; 
Sun-browned hands stretched eagerly to arms held widely 
open— 
Hands reaching out, arms reaching back—the story brief of 
Life. 


Told in pantomime so plainly, so clearly set in picture, 
That even he who runneth, in letters bold may read; 

The Little Ones are coming, du¢ the Older Ones are going; 
The story is a true one and the lesson we must heed. 


The Little Ones are coming—coming faster and still faster, 
With firmer step and surer, with no uncertain tread ; 
The Little Ones are coming, and the Older Ones are going; 
For the Little Ones grow older and thé Older Ones are—dead. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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SWEET OIL. 

Pure sweet oil is an excellent and mild laxative for 
infants and young children. 

To make leather air-tight and yet not injure its flexibility, 
soak it thoroughly in sweet oil. 

To clean papier-maché articles, wash first in warm water 
and soap, and polish with sweet oil. 

For a burn take sweet oil and limewater (equal parts), 
mix, and keep the burn well covered with it. 

If sweet oil is applied to the skin immediately after a 
blow or bruise, it will not turn black and blue. 

A remedy of great value for cats and dogs is sweet oil. 
Put two tablespoonfuls in their milk and they will rarely 
refuse to take it. 

After sponging patent leather with warm water and let- 
ting it dry, while still warm rub just a little sweet oil in 
it, then rub it well out of it 

For a stiff neck, pains in the chest, etc., warm some 
sweet oil and rub on thoroughly with the hands, then 
cover with sheet wadding, the shiny side out. Wear it 
until you feel comfortable. 

Sweet oil is a good remedy for poisonous bites, and 
must be taken internally (a half-cupful), and bathe the 
wound externally with it. For a horse give one-half pint 


to one pint internally and apply externally as well. 
—Greta. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 
EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 


Economy OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT WoRK. 


VIIL—STARCH AND STARCHING. 


ORTUNATE is that woman 
who can invariably secure just 
the result which she desires 
when the process of starching 
is reached. It is so often that 
the “finish” is not just what 
she would have; so seldom 
that the result can be per- 
fectly anticipated. Sometimes 
it seems to be the starch which 
is at fault; again that essen- 
tial compound will apparently 
be all right, but the goods do 
not “take starch” as they 
ought, and the result is very 

frequently disappointment and chagrin. 

For the benefit of beginners, as well as of those 
who do nct uniformly meet the success which they 
anticipate, a few general principles may be incul- 
cated, in advance of any definite formulas. Probably 
nowhere is exactness in operation more essential to 
the result than in the use of starch. Therefore, do 
not fail to have a rule, and follow it precisely. Never 
give way to experiments after a formula has been 
settled upon, or indulge in guesses when there is a 
certain guide at hand. If it should bea little extra 
trouble to measure everything, retlect that it is a great 
deal easier to do that than it would be todo the 
whole task a second time because of failure which a 
little precaution would have saved. Having found 
by investigation just what will give the best finish, 
follow that rule. Have acertain amount of starch, 
a certain quantity of water, and of each other ingre- 
dient used; boil for a definite time, and treat the 
goods in the same way. If the quality of the articles 
used be the same (and nothing is poorer economy 
than to change from this to that for the sake of sav- 
ing a penny), the chances are ninety-nine in a hundred 
that the results will be uniform and satisfactory. 

The best quality of starch costs so little that there 
is no reason why any other should be used. Besides, 
less is required, so that even on the principle of 
economy, the saving is smaller than would appear. 
For very fine articles, there is a superior quality of 
rice starch, which is probably the best that can be ob- 
tained. Next to this, and the most desirable for gen- 
eral use, would be potato starch; though a greater 
degree of stiffness could be secured from the use of 
that made from wheat. But very stiff starching is 


now the exception, being confined to bosoms, collars 
and cuffs, and even for these an excellence of finish 
and perfection of treatment is very much more im- 
The common flour 


portant than excessive rigidity. 


starch, which is sometimes used for coarse goods, is 
not a safe or economical article. It is very liable to 
give a yellow hue or to sour, and if once tainted can 
only be washed out and renewed at much expense of 
time and patience. 

For the several kinds of service required, starch is 
used in one of two general forms—either raw or 
boiled. The former must of necessity be applied 
cold, while the latter may be used at any temperature, 
from the boiling point downward, according to cir- 
cumstances. A good deal depends upon the proper 
preparation of the compound. Of course it need not 
be said that everything should be scrupulously clean ; 
in addition to which the mixture should always be 
strained, after the crystals have been dissolved, to 
avoid possible lumps or foreign substances. The 
preparation of the starch is comparatively a simple 
task. Taking the required quantity, say a large 
tablespoonful, of the crystals or powder (according 
to the kind used), add just enough cold water to re- 
duce the mass to a homogeneous paste. If to be used 
“raw,” it is simply further diluted with cold water 
till of the proper consistency. For this purpose soap 
suds may be used in place of clear water, and is said 
to give at least equally good results, while it prevents 
sticking of the iron. 

Boiled starch is made by pouring over the dissolved 
paste above referred to a sufficient quantity of boil- 
ing water to give the desired consistency, stirring 
continually till the opaque whiteness gives place to a 
clear, semi-transparent hue. After that a little more 
water should be added, and the clear starch be al- 
lowed to boil for from ten minutes to an hour, differ- 
ent authorities failing to afrree as to the time which 
gives the best and most satisfactory results. A good 
plan, as before intimated, is for each laundress to 
satisfy herself by a series of careful experiments as to 
the length of time which under her manipulation is 
most satisfactory, and then to invariably make her 
clear starch in that way. The same observation ap- 
plies to the ingredients which may be added to the 
compound. Some of these, which have high com- 
mendation, are as follows: To prevent sticking, add 
a small piece of butter or wax and a little salt. Kero- 
sene and salt may be added in the proportions of one 
teaspoonful of the latter and two of the former to 
each gallon of starch, to prevent sticking and to give 
a fine finish. Spermaceti, lard, oil and soap are also 
recommended, in small quantities, in place of the 
kerosene, and for the same purpose. Powdered 
borax, in the proportion of half a teaspoonful to a 
quart of starch, is recommended as giving a pecul- 
iarly pleasing “soft” stiffness. A teaspoonful each 
of spirits of ammonia and spirits of turpentine toa 
quart of starch is said to yield a very pleasing finish. 

Gum arabic is, however, doubtless the most inval- 
uable aid to the laundress who desires the most beau- 
tiful possible finish for her goods. As this gum does 
not dissolve very readily, the following will be found 
an excellent method for its preparation: Pound two 
ounces of the fine white gum to a powder, and pour 
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over it in a pitcher a pint of boiling water ; cover the 
vessel and allow it to stand over night. In the morn- 
ing pour the solution carefully from the dregs into a 
clean bottle and set it aside for use. A tablespoonful 
of this gum water in a pint of starch will give a fine, 
smooth gloss to shirts and like goods, which can be 
obtained in no other way. It is not safe to add the 
powdered gum to the starch while it is being made, 
as there is the possibility of particles of sediment 
being present, and it will be difficult to get a perfect 
blending of the gum. 

Different classes of goods naturally require differ- 
ent treatment in starching, as elsewhere. Light cali- 
coes, for instance, having been quickly washed, 
rinsed and blued, should be at once given the req- 
uisite starching, through clear, thin starch, and hung 
to dry. For dark calicoes, percales and muslins, the 
following treatment is highly commended: Makea 
paste of ttvo tablespoonfuls of good starch and cold 
water; when smooth, stir in a pint of perfectly clear 
boiling hot coffee, made by pouring boiling water on 
the grounds left from breakfast, and straining; boil 
for five or ten minutes, stirring with a spermaceti or 
wax candle; strain again and it is ready for use. A 
tablespoonful of the gum water above referred to, 
stirred into a pint of starch made in the usual way, 
will give lawns, either black or printed, a look of new- 
ness when nothing else can restore them after wash- 
ing. It is also good, much diluted, for thin white 
muslin and bobbinet. 

For table linens there should be just the faintest 
trace of starch—any more than that is a mistake and 
a nuisance; while for bed linen, towels and the like, 
starch should not be used under any circumstances. 
The proper treatment of skirts and dresses is fre- 
quently a matter of difficulty; but as all articles of 
this kind are now starched but slightly, in contrast 
with the custom of former years, the task has been 
much simplified. White skirts, especially, are not to 
be made so stiff but that they will hang in graceful 
folds, and all rustle is to be avoided. ‘To this end, a 
bath of very thin starch is to be employed, the gar- 
ment is to be pressed into it till completely sub- 
merged, after which the starch is pressed out and the 
article is hung out of doors to dry, unless the weather 
is damp, when it should be dried inside. 

The most serious difficulty is encountered in the 
“doing up” of shirt bosoms, collars and cuils. Many 
a woman who succeeds admirably with everything 
else, finds here her dé¢e noir. Here, as elsewhere, the 
tendency is toward less stiffness in the finished arti- 
cle, and the fine enamel-like polish of former times is 
not in favor with people of the best taste, a clear, 
dead white being generally considered in better taste. 
But as both kinds of finish will be required, it is 
proper to give instructions by which any laundress 
may meet the preferences of her patrons or the mem- 
bers of her own family. The desired result must be 
secured partially by the nature of the application, 
partly by the peculiar use of the iron. As the latter 
will come under the head of ironing, to be treated in 


detail next month, this paper will be confined to the 
kinds of starch and the methods of application. 

If a dead white is desired, plain starch should be 
prepared, without the addition of any of the glossing 
matera'ls, like wax orgum. The articles to be treated 
should be first immersed in hot, clear starch, and 
allowed to dry; after which, without dampening, they 
are to be put through the cold starch, wrung as dry 
as possible, pulled out smooth and rolled up for the 
ironing. Unless much stiffness is desired, the cold 
starching alone will be found sufficient. The only 
chemical addition to the cold starch is of borax. The 
stock solution for this purpose may be made by put- 
ting four ounces of pulverized borax into a pint of 
water. An average recipe for the treatment of two 
shirts would be to take a tablespoonful of dry starch, 
a pint of cold water and a teaspoonful of the fluid 
borax. But as some will like more stiffness than 
others, the exact proportions can best be fixed by 
careful experiment. 

The method of procedure adopted by a certain 
laundry of excellent reputation is as follows: The 
shirt when dry is laid ona bare table or board, bosom 
upward. With the hands, boiled starch which has 
been allowed to become nearly cold is rubbed well 
into every part of the bosom and cuffs, the linen being 
smoothed with the hands to remove any masses of 
starch which may adhere. When the starch has been 
well worked in, the garment is hung in a warm room 
to dry; after which it is again removed to the table, 
the lower part of the front is wrung out of cold water 
and turned up over the bosom; upon this in turn the 
cuffs are placed singly, then the lower part of the 
back is folded over all and the garment is rolled 
closely for five minutes, when it is ready to iron. 

More generally, but perhaps not more successfully, 
the practice is to apply the boiled starch as hot as it 
can be borne, rubbing it well in. This may be done 
upon the front side alone, or upon both sides; but it 
is not safe to starch the back side alone, as blistering 
is likely to result. In addition to the plain starch, 
any of the glosses and polishes already described 
may be added; a very good combination is the gum 
arabic water, with the addition of part of the white of 
an egg. ‘This must be carefully stirred and mixed, in 
order to produce the indispensible homogeneity. A 
special enamel is thus made: Melt together, with 
gentle heat, one ounce of white wax and two ounces 
of spermaceti. Dissolve a lump of this mixture the 
size of a hazelnut in starch enough for a dozen shirts. 
A “silver ” polish for similar use may be thus made: 
Cook together in two quarts of good starch an ounce 
each of isinglass and pulverized borax, a teaspoonful 
of white glue and two teaspoonfuls of white of egg. 
Starch the bosom thoroughly in this mixture, dry it, 
and before ironing apply more of the polish with a 
cloth well dampened therein. 

The secret of the success of the Chinese in their 
treatment of shirts is said to be due to their care in 
the preparation of the starch. They use only the best 
quality, and dividing the amount into equal parts, 
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boil one-half of it, adding a little spermaceti. When 
this has become cool enough to bear the hand in, 
they dissolve the other half well in cold water, and 
stir it into the boiled part, straining the whole through 
silk bolting cloth. The shirts are then turned wrong 
side out, wrung through the starch, folded tightly and 
left for three or four hours, when they are ironed and 
hung up till dry. They are then polished as will be 
described in No. IX. 

An excellent method of starching lace curtains and 
hand-wrought muslins is thus described: After wash- 
ing and drying they should be immersed in thick- 
boiled starch that has been pretty well blued, and 
then “spatted”’ between the hands till the starch is 
well worked into the lace and embroidery. Then 
they are to be carefully straightened out and pinned 
down to the parlor carpet, the pins being put an inch 
apart. Begin on the straight side, and pin by a line 
or figure in the carpet, so that the lace meshes will be 
true. Pin clear around the article, stretching to its 
natural width, and leave it in position till the next 
day. Remove the pins and take the curtain up care- 
fully, when it will be found to look almost as good as 
new, even if considerably worn. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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TWILIGHT ON A MOUNTAIN LAKE. 
Blue of the sky above us lifted 
Higher than thought can span, 
Amethyst cloud, rimmed with purple, 
Scarlet, silver and tan. 


Twinkling rushes of golden sunlight 
Dancing into the dim unseen; 

Fringe of green, and a bay of shadow,— 
Shadow kissing the tender green. 


Tinkling flash of unseen waters, 
Troubled shade, and foam afloat, 

Dimpling eddies join the laughter, 
Lending oni 


¥ a silent note. 


Tiny waves that leap and sparkle, 
Catching the gold of the setting sun, 

Tossing it back to a tipsy measure, 
Losing it deep in a cave of dunn. 


Out of the dimmest depths of silence 
The sudden splash of a speckled trout, 

A flash, a gleam, a shower of rubies, 
Golden eddies circling out. 


Out of the meshes of the sun-path, 
Tipsy, woven in changing way, 

A gleam of saffron, pink and yellow, 
A sparkling tinkle of falling spray. 


The blue above a fringe of emerald, 
One lone cloud-boat drifting by ; 

Love song of the mottled wood thrush 
Sinking into the depths of sky. 


Gathering gloom, like a dream forgotten, 
Sleep, with never a ray of light; 
Lake and valley, and wood and mountain, 
Fading into the realms of night. 
— Walter M. Haseltine. 
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THE RIGHTS OF INVALIDS, 
Viewed from the Standpoint of an Ex-Invalid. 


HE term invalid, as used in this 
paper, does not mean the suf- 
ferer from some acute dis- 
ease, to which death or con- 

¥ valescence follows as a quick 
sequence, but rather the 
chronic sufferer, that for 
weeks, months, and _ years 
drags along a slow existence, 
full of weariness, lassitude, 

 — and pain. At best the inva- 

& lid’s lot is a hard one, and friends 
! often increase his heavy burden by 

unwittingly worrying and weary- 
inghim. Not that they mean to be 
unkind to their sick friend, but it 
is difficult for any one who has 
never had a lingering illness to comprehend the sen- 
sitive nervousness of the invalid. So throbbingly 
responsive are the latter’s nerves that their undue 
activity wears out his feeble strength, and he is soon 
wearied by hearing, tired by looking, and worn out 
by touching and handling. Add to this the monotony 
of always looking at the same walls, pictures, curtains, 
and carpets, and hearing always the same voices, and 
we begin to see that bodily pain may be easier to en- 
dure than wearied nerves and enforced idleness. The 
invalid should be made as happy as possible, and 
those conditions that make life more endurable to 
him should be his rightful due, or we might better 
term them 


THE INVALID’S RIGHTS. 

Every invalid should have: 

Appetizing food, daintily served. 

Restful surroundings. 

Freedom from annoying visitors. 

Employment for mind and hand. 

APPETIZING FOOD. 

The importance of a nourishing diet to retain the 
strength and build up the wasted system is well 
understood. People always feel a great anxiety to 
have their sick friends eat well. As a rule, with 
chronic invalids, it is not so much what to get as 
how to serve it. And right here is where nine out 
of ten make their mistake. Very often a scene 
something like this occurs: The anxious mother 
bends over her idolized daughter. and pleadingly 
asks, “ Mary, dear, can’t you think of something you 
can eat?” 

*“ No, mother.” will be the almost impatient answer. 
“I'm sick of eating : I don’t want anything.” 

“ But, darling,” the mother will commence again, 
Dr. Brown says you positively eat. Can't you 
eat a little soft toast. or a poached egg ?” 

“No—no!” moans the sick girl, tossing restlessly 
on her pillow, wearied with the discussion, and nau- 
seated at the very thought of food. 

“Won't you have some panada then, or gruel? Or 
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would you eat a bit of broiled steak, or drink some 
chicken broth? Couldn’t you eat some jelly or 
grapes?” 

Still the answer is the same impatient “no,” and 
after mentioning a dozen other things, none of which 
are wanted, the disheartened mother leaves her, and 
spends the next hour concocting sundry delicacies. 
The dinner cooked, the mother brings in a great tray 
loaded with enough good things to satisfy the appe- 
tite of a harvest hand, and is disappointed to find 
that the dear one will scarcely touch a mouthful of 
it all. 

If, instead of this course, the sick girl had not been 
reminded of the dinner hour, or asked to name some 
dish she would like—for those who have been long 
sick weary of food by merely thinking and talking 
about it—and a simple dish or two had been prepared 
and deftly served, she would have eaten it with a rel- 
ish. There was once a patient with great emaciation 
and nausea at the sight of food, whose case was con- 
sidered hopeless by her physicians. An experienced 
nurse soon had her eating heartily, and on the high 
road toward recovery by strictly observing the fol- 
lowing rules : 

1.—The patient was never asked if she were hungry, 
or importuned to eat. 

2.—But two or three dishes were prepared at a time, 
and no two meals in the week were the same. 
3.—The food was seasoned and prepared with great 
care, and as carefully taken up, that there might be 
no loose crumbs, ragged edges or spilled drops any- 
where. 

4.—The quantity of food was small, that its bulk 
might not satiate the appetite of the invalid before 
she commenced eating. 

5.—The tray was just large enough to hold the nec- 
essary dishes, and these were the smallest, prettiest 
and daintiest in the house, the napkin snow-white and 
freshly laundered, and the glass and silver polished 
until they shone. 

6.—At mealtime the patient’s hands and lips were 
bathed with a wet sponge and dried on a soft 
towel, and her food brought in immediately after- 
ward. As soon as her meal was finished the tray 
was removed. 

These minutia seem unimportant, but in reality 
they were the summing up of years of experience. 
Well persons rarely realize the disgust a sick person 
feels over a carelessly served meal. Through a mor- 
bid fear of being considered “ babyish,” invalids will 
rarely speak of these things, and sometimes will long 
for hours for something to eat “that looks good,” and 
yet never say a word. 


RESTFUL SURROUNDINGS. 

If any one thinks he has no “nerves,” let him be 
confined to a certain room for a whole year, and he 
will be convinced that he is but a bundle of nerves. 
At the end of that time he knows every mismatched 
place in the wall paper or carpet, for he has looked at 


them ten thousand times, and ached to match them; 
he can point out every picture that hangs an eighth 
of an inch to one side, and show where the curtain is 
looped awry, or where there is a neglected spider 
web; in fact, he knows everything in the room that 
isn’t as it ought to be, and sometimes he is so tired 
of it all that he nearly dies from sheer ennui. And 
here is the lesson: Remember that monotony is the 
bane of a sick person’s life. Don’t always keep the 
furniture in the same identical position, or the bric- 
a-brac, either. A little change now and then makes 
the room seem quite different, and cheers the invalid 
wonderfully. Be sure that the figures in the wall 
paper and carpet match exactly, and that there is 
nothing hanging askew or one-sided to keep the sick 
one’s nerves on a constant rack. Above all, let the 
invalid’s chair or bed be drawn near a window or 
door, through which he can look out upon the world 
around. Don’t keep the blinds down and the room 
darkened like a prison. God’s sunshine is both puri- 
fying and strengthening, and happy is the invalid 
that gets a sun bath each day of his life. Besides 
that, his absorption in the scenes outside his window 
interest him, and break the monotony of his indoor 
surroundings. 


FREEDOM FROM ANNOYING VISITORS, 


In the city, cards are sent in by those who are mere 
acquaintances, and the sick are not tired out by talk- 
ing to everybody and their wives’ relation. But in 
villages and country places it is different. There, 
every one goes to see the sick, and are ushered at 
once into the sick room. The patient must shake 
hands with every one and converse with them, no 
matter how much he may wish to take a nap, or how 
weary he may be. Often some lugubrious individual 
will feel it his or her duty to call around once or twice 
a week, and never fails to leave the patient with the 
impression that he is steadily growing worse, and has 
not long to live. Sometimes the visitor is a good but 
tiresome old soul who talks away in an interminable, 
uninteresting fashion for three or four hours at a time. 
The other members of the family get away now and 
then, on one excuse and another, but the one whom 
this wearying drivel hurts the most is obliged to sit or 
lie and listen. Cheery visitors, intimate friends and 
near relatives are always welcome in the sick room; 
but bores, cranks, and people with the blues, are out 
of place there, and the invalid’s friends should see 
that they are £ef¢ out. 

A minister once said from the pulpit that he had 
preached many funeral sermons of persons visited to 
death, and doubtless he was right. An instance is the 
case of a woman at the point of death, who had twenty- 
one callers in less than eight hours, every one of 
whom shook hands with her and talked to her, ask- 
ing how she felt, etc. It would tire a well woman to 
entertain that number of callers, and it is downright 
cruelty to compel a sick person todo so. The excuse 
is sometimes made that if acquaintances are refused 
admittance to the sick room they will feel insulted, 
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as though the comfort of one’s own flesh and blood 
is to be sacrificed to save the risk of disturbing some 
outsider’s complacency! It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to offend any one. The physician’s statement 
that the invalid must not waste his strength in visit- 
ing is a valid excuse, of which all must see the force. 
There is nothing to prevent their leaving messages, 
books, flowers or fruit, and these tokens of kindness 
are often better appreciated without their presence 
than with it. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR MIND AND HAND. 


The happiest invalids are invariably those who 
have found some little thing they can do, or some- 
thing to study in which they are interested. Persons 
are often unwilling to furnish employment for their 
invalid friends, thinking they will be wearied ; but in 
reality they grow stronger and better and are far more 
contented. In the first place, it is not good for sick 
people to have their minds on their aches and pains 
all of the time. In some mysterious manner the mind 
reacts upon the body, and there is no surer way to 
keep a sick person an invalid, than for him to think 
about his case all the time. When people have some- 
thing else to think of, they forget themselves, and are 
benefited in health thereby. In the next place, every- 
body needs exercise of some kind. A very little work 
may weary the weak hand, but rest is sweeter after- 
ward, and the muscles grow stronger. Lastly, some- 
thing to do, or something to think of gives zest to 
life, and pleasure and happiness. What to do, every 
one must find out for him or herself. I have known 
men, as well as women, who have beguiled away many 
a weary hour by crocheting, tatting, knitting, or doing 
light sewing. Others find this work nerve-tiring, but 
can write or study, play games of skill, make scrap- 
books, cut out pictures, draw, paint, etc. Others find 
enjoyment in having pet birds, gold fish, or a shelf of 
plants which are considered their special property, 
and that with a little help they can care for them- 
selves. The comfort to be obtained from something 
to do, to study, or to care for, is past computation. 
It is a kindness to read, or sing, or play to the sick, 
but a greater kindness to find them something to do 
by which they can entertain themselves. 

I was once shown a number of letters written by a 
lady who for half a score of years had been confined 
to her chair. A sweet spirit of Christian resignation 
breathed through them all, and they showed such 
deep thought and exquisite fancies that the writer 
seemed a prodigy among women; yet letters written 
by the same woman just after the commencement of 
her illness, were so commonplace in tone and crude 
in composition, that one could scarcely believe the 
same hand had penned them. In this case, the state- 
ment was frankly made that the writing was com- 
menced simply and solely to kill time, but under the 
growing stimulus of a pleasant labor, her mental 
faculties had been awakened, and her spiritual nature 
strengthened and purified. Another invalid, so weak 
that she could only sit up by being bolstered with 


pillows in bed, had a fine collection of scrapbooks, 
made entirely by herself, in which she took much 
pride and pleasure. Kind friends brought her stacks 
of old magazines and newspapers, and she spent 
hours and hours in making selections and cutting 
them out. Once a week her loving sister propped 
her up in bed, spread a white oilcloth over the bed- 
clothes to keep them clean and placed before her 
a cup of freshly-made paste, a soft brush, and towels 
to wipe the paste from book and hands. The sick 
girl thus found so much comfort and enjoyment that 
she used to say she counted her week from “ book- 
making day till book-making day came again.” 
These incidents show that invalids need employ- 
ment of some kind, are only too glad to do some- 
thing, and are beneiited by judicious employment 
of hands and brain. 

—Lora S. LaMancee. 
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THE OLD DESERTED HOUSE. 


Is there anything more dismal 

Than the old deserted house, 
Standing near a bit of woodland 

Where the cattle roam and browse— 
Standing lone, as if forgotten ; 

Damp and cheerless; silent; gray; 
Left for vandal years to crumble, 

Suns to warp and wear away? 


Eyeless are its ancient windows, 
. Blankly staring to the sky; 
Hingeless half its shattered portals, 
Yawning to the pagser-by ; 
And an odor clings about it 
Much like that about a tomb, 
Whilst the night alone enmantles 
Tenderly the house with gloom. 


Scene of mirth and festal greetings, 
Place of fellowship and joy, 

When the grandam was a maiden, 
When the grandsire was a boy; 

Almost can we hear the footsteps 
Lively trip along the floors ; 

Almost hear the clang and clatter 
Of the closing of the doors ; 


Almost see the snowy whiteness 
Of the table crowned with food ; 
Almost hear each low word spoken 

Lovingly, and understood ; 
Almost picture out the brightness 
Of the open, glowing grate, 
And the mirthful throng encircling, 
Though the hour is growing late. 


Almost—but the house confronts us; 
It is daylight, and—‘o-day, 
And no time for idle dreaming 
Of the decades past away. 
Change is writ on all things human ; 
Universal’s the decree ; 
And, from out the teeming present, 
Slow evolves the age to be. 
—Edward Vincent. 
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SANITARY SENSE, 
Which Observed will Insure Good Health and Long Life. 


OVE of life is the one strong 
desire to which all cling with 
a tenacity naught but the 
sublimest impulses can over- 
come. We dig and delve 
that we may provide means 
for the enjoyment of life, but 
all the time we antagonize 
the very thing we aim at by 
doing things we ought not, 

and neglecting things we ought to do. The funda- 

mental principles of the science of right living are 
pure air, exercise, plain and nourishing food, cleanli- 
ness, freedom from worry, and plenty of sleep. An 
observance of these principles will, in the natural 

order, insure good health and long life. Yet not a 

day passes that we do not deliberately violate some 

of them and thoughtlessly transgress as to the rest. 

The science of Sanitary Sense is a large subject, 
and only one element of it can be considered in a 
single paper. Pure air in the home is the most essen- 
tial condition to health, yet it is one of the things often- 
est neglected. So trite a subject is it that one hesitates 
to write upon it lest readers feel bored. Nevertheless, 
no one can afford to overlook it or neglect to heed 
that which science and experience point out. 

It is a matter of scientific demonstration that dis- 
eases of consumptive and scrofulous natures arise 
from breathing vitiated air. The rebreathing of the 
excreta of the lungs is scarcely less fatal than the in- 
halation of sewer gas. Because of the dilution of ex- 
haled breath by the surrounding atmosphere, the 
effect of breathing expired air is less noticeable, but 
no less insidious than other forms of poisoning. 
Perfect aeration of the blood in the lungs is neces- 
sary to restore to it life-giving oxygen. If the air in- 
haled is laden with impurities, its power to invigorate 
the blood is impaired, and impoverishment of the 
system is inevitable. The French specialist, Bando- 
loque, ascribes repeated breathing of the same air as 
a primary cause of depraved blood, and says, “ If 
there be entirely pure air, there may be bad food, bad 
clothing and want of personal cleanliness, but scrofula 
cannot exist.” 

Atmospheric air contains, normally, four parts of 
carbonic acid in every ten thousand. Air exhaled 
from the lungs contains five parts of carbonic acid 
in one hundred, or one hundred and twenty-five 
times as much as normal air. Each person breathes 
about fifteen cubic feet of air per hour. To bring 
this exhaled air to normal purity requires the addi- 
tion to it of 125 times its bulk, or about 1,800 cubic 
feet. In the evening the air is further vitiated by 
lamps and gas jets. When several persons occupy a 
room, a large quantity of fresh air is hourly needed to 
maintain life in its normal integrity. 

In order that people may breathe pure air, the 


houses they live in must breathe. Asa matter of fact, 
even the walls of houses do breathe, as well as win- 
dows and doors, otherwise the average of human life 
would be shorter than it is. But this is not enough. 
Houses should be provided with bronchial tubes and 
means of inspiration and expiration. Those who are 
awake to the necessity of it will find means to secure 
plenty of fresh air. But convenience and comfort 
will be promoted by providing the house with venti- 
lating flues for the removal of foul air, and a means 
of admitting fresh air. This process of circulation 
should be continuous and automatic. A room full of 
air cannot receive more, and the air thus contained 
cannot be removed, by ordinary methods, without 
supplying its place with other air. To effectively re- 
move air, the exhaust flues should be connected with 
a hot chimney, as that of the kitchen, in order to in- 
duce a steady outflow. Fireplaces serve an excellent 
purpose for ventilation. 

Not only should foul air be removed, but fresh air 
should be brought in to take its place. ‘his may be 
done in many ways. In summer it may come di- 
rectly through doors and windows. In winter it may 
come through a closet, from one room into another, 
or between the window sashes by placing a strip of 
board under the lower sash—any way to get it in with- 
out creating a draft. The better way in winter is to 
warm the air—not burn it—by furnace, or by steam, or 
hot water coils, and pass it up through registers into 
the rooms. Houses heated by steam or hot water 
should be provided with at least one good-sized indi- 
rect radiator for warming and introducing pure air 
into the living rooms during the day and into sleep- 
ing rooms at night. 

The ideal in ventilation is the plenum system, by 
which pure warm air in winter and cool air in summer 
is impelled through the building by fans driven by 
steam, water or electric power. ‘This system is espe- 
cially adapted to churches, halls, etc., but the intro- 
duction of electricity in towns universally is making 
its adoption possible in dwellings also. Itis the acme 
of comfort to be able to keep windows closed in sum- 
mer, keeping out hot, stifling air, noise and dust, and 
yet enjoy an abundance of pure, cool air throughout 
the house. This is the perfect system of the future. 
By it we will take exactly such quality and quantity 
of air as we desire, and absolutely place it just where 
we want it, and any leakage will be outward instead 


of inward, preventing drafts. ; 
D. Wright. 
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THE POPPY AND LARKSPUR. 

The Poppy to the Larkspur said, 

“ What makes you look so blue? 
I'd take a rope and hang myself, 

If I were sad as you.” 
The Larkspur to the Poppy said, 

“ What makes you look so red? 
I’d take a knife and scalp myself, 

If I had such a head.” 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
VIII.—FowLt. 


F the various meats which 
enter into the household 
supply, none are more 
palatable, more hea:thful 
or more susceptible of 
varied methods of prep- 
aration, than those which 
are embraced under the 
general designation of 
“fowls.” Including 
the domestic and wild 
birds which are adapted to table use, a quite long list 
is presented, though the more prominent members of 
the family, some half-dozen or so in number, may be 
included within the limits of a single paper. 

The ordinary domestic fowl is, of course, the most 
common, and furnishes one of the most nutritious 
and palatable food supplies. While there is evidence 
that feathered bipeds of this class have been kept 
practically as at present for untold centuries, it is a 
remarkable fact, and an embarrassing one for the 
general writer, that there is no common term which 
in a single word embraces the species. To speak of 
them as “fowls” is in no sense strictly accurate, 
since this name includes also any variety of tame 
feathered food birds, and is strictly held to apply to 
gallinaceous specimens which are more than a year 
old, in distinction to “ chickens,” which are supposed 
to be under that age. To speak of “ keeping hens,” 
which is the usual line of reference, is also far from 
accurate, as it does not include the male branch of 
the family. or the young of either sex. However, as 
the marketman divides the wealth of his stalls into 
two grades, fowls and chickens, and the cook gen- 
erally drops the former title, and presents everything 
of this sort as “chicken,” it may answer all purposes 
for the present article to use the name which is most 
likely to be applied to the “finished product’? when 
it is placed on the table. 

While the barnyard fowl is supposed to have 
descended, by cultivation through many generations, 
from the original wild fowl of India, known as ga//us 
bankiva, there are at present several well-defined 
families, each of which boasts numerous sub-divi- 
sions or breeds, possessing distinct characteristics 
which affect more or less the quality and desirability 
of the flesh as food. The several families may be 
generally designated as the American, the English, 
the French, the Spanish, the Polish, the German, the 
Italian and the Asiatic. In the latter class will be 
found the Brahmas and Cochins, which are the 
largest of our fowls; but they are not, generally 
speaking, prolific layers, and their flesh is not 
regarded as being of the finest quality. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the flesh of any well- 
kept and well-cooked fowl gives a feast worthy of the 


‘poultry. 


most illustrious feeder, and the comparisons which 
are here made are not to be taken as representing any 
to be undesirable or unpalatable. 

Perhaps next to the Asiatics in size come the Eng- 
lish Dorkings—better layers, and probably the finest 
table fowls known. Not only are their bodies “ meaty,” 
but the flesh is of fine texture and flavor. The 
American Plymouth Rock is a close second to the 
Dorking in size and quality of meat, while it is fully 
as good a layer and more of a favorite here on 
account of being very hardy in early life—a quality 
in which the Dorking is somewhat deficient. The 
French Houdans and Spanish fowls are very fair 
layers of fine, large eggs, but are scarcely common 
enough in this country to be generally used for the 
table; while the Polish, Hamburgs and other fancy 
varieties, chiefly admired for their fine plumage, come 
in the same category. The various branches of the 
Leghorn family have an excellent reputation as layers, 
but do not stand at the head in the food line, as their 
bodies are rather small, and the flesh not up to the 
highest in quality. 

The chicken can be acceptably cooked in more 
different ways than almost any other variety of meat, 
and certainly leads all the race of fowls in the num- 
ber of appetizing dishes to which it gives zest. No 
meat is more healthful, or more delightful to the 
palate. It is a matter of wonder, then, since the care 
of raising and keeping is so slight, that more people, 
especially those living upon farms or even village lots, 
do not oftener enrich their tables with home-grown 
Such a food is not only always at hand for an 
emergency, or when desired, but if properly cared for 
during life, its sanitary quality will be such as to chal- 
lenge the closest investigation—which can scarcely 
be said of everything which may be bought from the 
butcher or the street vender. The attention awakened 
in this direction during the past few years seems togive 
assurance that poultry growing will be largely devel- 
oped in the near future in this country ; which will re- 
sult in the double advantage of an increase in one of 
the most excellent of our food products, with helpful re- 
muneration to a large class of small farmers and other 
producers, in which women naturally have a place. 

If not of so marked general utility, the turkey may, 
from its great size and excellent epicurean qualities, 
be called the king of table fowls. It is undoubtedly 
a descendant of the wild turkey of this country, and 
is emphatically an American bird, apart from its place 
of honoras the typical piece de resistance at the national! 
Thanksgiving dinner. Like other fowls, the turkey 
has been much improved by careful breeding, the 
latest and most marked triumph being the bronze 
turkey, the result of a cross between the wild turkey 
and the domesticated variety, by which the females 
are bred up to a weight of twenty-five pounds 
each, while the males reach forty pounds. In cook- 
ing, the turkey is almost invariably roasted, though, 
as Goop HovuseEKEEPING has recently set forth, there 
are many other ways in which the flesh can be made 
very palatable. 
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The goose is not so generally raised in this country 
as in European countries, and is comparatively little 
used as a food fowl, more attention being paid to the 
production of feathers. In England the goose is the 
favorite, and is the historic center of the Christmas 
dinner. There are two principal varieties of this 
bird—the Embden, so named from the Westphalian 
2.ty of its origin, which is pure white in both sexes ; 
and the Toulouse, which are gray, shading into white 
on the lower part of the body, both sexes being 
marked alike. If hatched in the early part of spring, 
the young goose attains its best as a table food by 
late autumn or winter, and is also of respectable 
proportions. Later in life the bird is not so accepta- 
ble to the uneducated palate, though custom and 
education make it a favorite in many localities in 
the old world. 

The duck, both as an egg-producer and a table bird, 
is worthy of greater attention than it has yet received 
in this country. It is hardy, and though fond of 
water, can be reared with but a limited supply. ‘The 
young mature quite early, being ready for the table at 
ten weeks of age, if properly fed. The flesh is rich and 
delicate, with a very agreeable flavor. It can also 
be acceptably cooked in more styles than the goose 
or the turkey. In France and England the flesh is 
much more prized than among us, and the raising of 
ducks is consequently more generally followed. Each 
of these countries has its own special breed—that of 
England being the Aylesbury, which is a white bird 
with orange colored feet and legs. The Rouen, 
which is the French bird, is more generally known 
and more closely resembles the wild mallard duck, 
from which all of the family are undoubtedly de- 
scended. In this breed alone the drake and duck 
differ in color, the former having a green head with a 
white band nearly surrounding the neck, while the 
female is more subdued in the color of her plumage. 
The Pekin duck is a pure orcreamy white, the Cayuga 
is black, while the Muscovy is parti-colored. The 
latter is probably the least desirable for general pur- 
poses, while the Cayuga is smallest in size. 

As the guinea fowl is scarcely entitled to mention 
as a table bird, owing to the limited number raised 
in this country, the above list must be held to em- 
brace the principal domestic fowls of value as a food 
supply for the people. The pigeon may perhaps with 
justice be added to the list, being at this time about 
equally entitled to mention as a tame and as a wild 
bird. The breading of tame pigeons, however, is so 
simple a matter that it is more than likely to largely 
increase in this country from year to year, especially 
as the wild pigeon has become so nearly exhausted as 
a food supply. In the earlier days of the country, 
and indeed within the memory of many now living, 
every autumn witnessed a crusade throughout most 
portions of New England, and even more generally 
in other sections, against the pigeon, whose only mis- 
fortune was that its flesh gave to the eager family 
probably the most delightful dinner which it enjoyed 
during the year. Not even trusting to the use of fire- 


arms, the ruthless hunter set “snares” which im- 
prisoned scores and hundreds at a “pull”; with the 
result which always accompanies reckless waste or 
slaughter—the supply has now practically disap- 
peared, save only in a few favored localities. Either 
wild or domesticated, the flesh of the pigeon is a great 
delicacy, and especially desirable for invalids or 
persons with weakened digestive powers. 

There are two other birds which can be properly 
classed in our gallinaceous food supply, and by a 
curious mixture of names in different portions of the 
country, these must be included in the same general 
reference. The ruffed grouse, which is the New 
England “ partridge,” and has that name generally 
through the northern states, is known in the middle 
and southern states as the pheasant; while the bob- 
white, which in New England is called the quail, 
becomes the southern partridge. The English par- 
tridge, by the way, is quite a different bird, and per- 
haps no names are more loosely applied, both by the 
general public and by many ornithologists, than those 
relating to wild birds of a gallinaceous origin. 

But under whatever name, the value and excellence 
of the food furnished by all classes of fowls, whether 
wild or domestic, cannot be questioned, and it would 
be an advantage if vastly more of this class of meat 
could be consumed, displacing some of the baser and 
less digestible kinds. The farmer, for instance, who 
now “kills a chicken” asa luxury, should know that 
for a much more frequent dinner nothing could 
more appropriately come to his table, since the supply 
could be produced at much less labor than now 
goes for an inferior article, while the quality will not 
for a moment bear comparison, either in the way of 
gustatory delight or sanitary well-being. And what 
is true for the farmer, is equally true, in so far 
as it is applicable, for the village cottage or the 
city home. 

—A. G. Ormand. 
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WHO IS IT? 
Down in the meadow, in the bright June weather, 
Where violets and sweet flag grow 
Amid the wavy grass and breezes light, 
I hear a voice calling, 
“Bob White!” “ Bob White!” 


Who is it whistling the long June day, 
Down where the waters glisten ? 
A bird small and brown, a wandering sprite, 
O, hear him loudly calling, 

“Bob White!” “ Bob White!” 


Where are you, Bob, and what have you done, 
That he calls you day by day ? 
Perhaps you strayed away in the night, 
And home now he is calling, 
“Bob White!” “ Bob White!” 


Maybe you are held by a woodnymph’s spell, 
A captive in a dell wild and sylvan, 
And there you are hid from mortals’ sight 
While plaintively he’s calling, 
“Bob White!” “ Bob White!” 
—fRay Laurence. 
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PRESSED FERNS. 
Pretty Gifts for One’s Summer Acquaintances. 


N ordinary botanical press may hard- 
ly be convenient to carry with one 
in the summer, but the two covers 
of an old geography, or two very 
thin boards, will lie flat in the bot- 
tom of a trunk, and take but little 
room. Old newspapers are easily 
obtained, and these should be cut 
the exact size of the book covers 
or boards. A generous supply 
should be prepared before the 
time of pressing arrives, else in 
the precious minutes consumed in 

cutting them, while the gathered ferns lie waiting, 
some of the latter will wilt. Do not be tempted to 
use the papers just as they are, of all sizes, some 
extending beyond the edges of the boards, as in that 
case some of the prettiest ferns may be pressed 
nicely, except—a withered tip, which reached too far 
out unnoticed. 

When rambling to gather them, it is well to carry 
a light, broad book, such as a geography or music 
book, in which to lay some of the fronds as picked, 
thus saving them from being wilted by the warmth 
of the hand, or the air; a phamphlet or magazine 
answers the same purpose for small specimens. 

Ferns press best when mature. Many who wish to 
carry home ferns for winter decoration, but are dis- 
heartened by repeated failure, fail at just this point. 
Ferns pressed while they are immature and the 
juices too young, turn black or shrivel, giving only 
disappointment for the trouble. Asa rule the matu- 
rity may be judged by the deeper green of the plant, 
although some ferns, the Dicksonia for instance, 
and the maidenhair, are light green in their full 
prime. The spores or fruit dots on the back or tip of 
the fertile fronds also serve as guides. But experi- 
ence and observation will soon help one to guess 
fairly well as to whether the fern is too young for 
pressing. 

Place the fronds to be pressed, smoothly, one by 
one, in the layers of newspaper, putting at least three 
thicknesses of paper between the fronds. Arrange 
the latter with their points all the same way, for the 
pressure will sometimes leave the dent of the thicker 
part of the stalk of one fern across the delicate tip of 
another. Ferns with especially coarse stems should 
be pressed in a pile by themselves for the same 
reason. 

The book covers or boards, with the pile of fern- 
filled papers fitted into them, should be placed under 
a heavy weight; the next day the ferns should be 
taken out one by one and placed in fresh papers 
with the same care as before. The papers first used 
can be spread to dry, and again used for the next day’s 
change. It will not be necessary then to change 
again for three or four days, and after that they may 
rest undisturbed for a week, or still better for two 


weeks. When taken out they should be kept in a 
flat pile till wanted for use, to prevent them from 
curling up. 

Two or three of such pressed fronds with a spray of 
sumach, placed under or over a picture, will brighten 
the room of an invalid and bring pictures of wood- 
land beauty to mind, that may give cheer in wintry 
days. If good pieces of birch bark have been secured, 
a pretty wall pocket for letters may be made thus: 
Cut two pieces of bark, one ten inches by eight, the 
other six and one-half by four and one-half (these 
sizes may be varied at pleasure); on the smaller 
piece, place a single fern of a size to reach nearly 
from side to side; on the larger piece put smaller 
ferns here and there near the edge, arranging them 
tastefully to make an informal border ; varnish each 
piece of bark and its ferns, then by means of a few 
penknife slits and ribbon, attach the smaller piece to 
the center of the larger, to tilt forward after the man- 
ner of wall pockets, as a receptacle for letters. A rib- 
bon fastened to the two upper corners of the larger 
piece serves asa hanger. In putting on the very small 
ferns, no gumming is needed, the varnish being suf- 
ficient to hold them down; it should be applied with 
a moderately soft brush, and care must be used not 
to break off the tiny segments of the ferns. For the 
larger fronds mucilage (gum arabic is best) will be 
needed. Pieces of pasteboard at the back of the 
birch bark give it firmness. 

Small squares of bark reinforced as in the wall 
pocket, by cardboard, and similarly decorated and 
varnished, may be used for needle book covers. 

A little basket made of, four pieces of bark tied 
together with narrow ribbon, with a strip of bark for 
a handle, filled with dried grasses and tiny pressed 
ferns, is a pretty souvenir for a summer acquaintance 
who has shared our rambles or been our hostess. 

Ingenuity will suggest many other uses to be made 
of the fern treasures in the getting up of holiday 
gifts. Best of all, in thus making their acquaintance 
through frequent handling, we shall be inspired with 
a wish to study them and learn their names, nature 
and wonderful methods of growth. 

—Rebe Weste. 
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UNDER THE SWEETING TREES. 

Under the trees just over the way, 

My little girl is at play to-day ; 

She skips in the clover-perfumed breeze ; 

Under the spreading orchard trees; 

The butterfly tarries to tell his love, 

And the oriole sings in the boughs above; 

An old-fashioned swing the breezes move 
Under the sweeting trees. 


All in the shade my blithe little maid 
Drops her head where she has played, 
Till a meadow quail comes up to the bars 
And my little girl’s comfort somewhat mars 
With his warning whistle, “ More wet; more wet”; 
A prophet false and roguish coquet, 
For I see the blue and it won't rain yet, 
Under my sweeting trees. 


—Marie A. Barber. 
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THE BATH AND BATHING. 
A Necessity to all People, a Luxury for all Classes. 
HERE must be a reason for 
everything, and there is a rea- 
son for the bath and the use 
which we make of it. Doubt- 
less nine cut of ten persons, if 
asked why they bathed, would 
reply that the operation was 
necessary in order to free their 
skins from the dirt and waste 
matter with which they become 
burdened through the con- 
stantly changing processes of 
the human economy. But this reply, though a true 
one, would embrace but a small portion of the entire 
reason for the bath. The grimy workman who comes 
from his day’s toil covered with perspiration, dust 
and the special dirt which pertains to his calling, 
wearied in limb and worn in mind, finds in the even- 
ing bath not alone a freeing of the body from the 
extraneous substances which have adhered tli-reto, 
but much more than this. What it brings to him, 
it brings to others; and though we naturally put 
cleanliness first in the list, perchance because 
it is the most visible of the several effects, it is fol- 
lowed or accompanied by a goodly list of attendant 
blessings. 

First of these we may perhaps put the very gefitle 
but none the less sensible and very grateful quicken- 
ing of the circulation which sends the blood with 
renewed force through the veins ; not spasmodically 
or erratically, but with the healthful impulse which 
gives a glow to the entire frame, and makes life look 
brighter than it did only a few brief minutes before. 
This sensation accompanies even the casual bathing 
of the hands and face, at morning, noon or night, 
but manifests itself much more fully when the entire 
system may rejoice together under the healthful im- 
pulse. There is consequently, especially at that sea- 
son of the year when dullness and lassitude come over 
the healthful and strong, and work peril upon the 
weak, a renewed activity and energy following the 
appropriate use of the bath, perhaps most marked of 
all upon the childish frame. A good bath is a thou- 
sand times better than dosing with “tonics,” the 
immediate effect of which is questionable, while the 
eventual result is generally and almost invariably one 
to be regretted. 

Nothing allays nervous irritation quicker than the 
judiciously administered bath, whether it be the 
invalid or the supposedly strong and healthy person 
that is made the subject. How often the fretful, 
moaning invalid, weary and worn by the simple 
friction of the nervous system, finds comfort and 
refreshment in a gentle sponge bath, and yields to 
that restful sleep which brings a strength no medical 
agent can supply! The busy housewife, perplexed 
by a multitude of cares, and sweltering in the heat of 
her narrow rooms, can find no better source of 


strength than to leave care for a brief half-hour and 
enjoy the luxury of a bath, from which shall be ban- 
ished all thought of haste, all consideration of fleet- 
ing time, or whatever else may enter to annoy and 
distract. Coming from the bath chamber, renewed 
in body and in spirit, she will find that half the 
terrors of her former hours have vanished away, 
while she is inexpressibly stronger to meet those 
which remain. 

It naturally follows that to the brain worker, no less 
than to the man or woman engaged in physical labor, 
the bath comes as a restful, inspiring blessing. In 
fact, owing to the natural straih of long-continued 
brain work upon the nerves, it is just such a sedative 
as is given by the bath which is required for the dis- 
sipation of the fatigue, the inspiration of the wearied 
faculties, the renewing of the waning forces. In 
many cases of extraordinary mental or physical trial, 
when the faculties have been taxed long and severely, 
perhaps without sleep for days and nights, comes the 
healing and inspiration of the bath. The bodily 
weariness is dissipated, the reserve forces are called 
up and arrayed for service yet a little longer without 
making the tax upon them too exhausting. When 
the opportunity comes, soothed Nature will yield itself 
sweetly to sleep, and the wasted forces will be 1e- 
newed and replenished. 

The custom of bathing, very much as it is prac- 
ticed at the present day, is a venerable one, hav- 
ing been a social fashion among the ancient Greeks, 
as is shown by the numerous bathrooms which 
have been excavated from the ruins of their buried 
cities. ‘Ihe early Germans were devotees of the 
bath, cold in summer and warm in winter, while the 
Romans of historic times were especially given to 
this custom. 

The Eternal city at one time boasted of 856 public 
baths, some of which were magnificent and extensive 
beyond the ability of the mind to comprehend. Nero’s 
baths were supplied with water from the sea ; those of 
Caracalla had accommodations for 1,800 persons at 
the same time ; but those of Diocletian may be regard- 
ed as among the wonders of the world. It is said that 
140,000 persons were employed for several years in 
their erection, the structure covering the larger part 
of a square mile. These baths grew in the degener- 
ate days of the empire to be simply places of sport 
and pastime, and we nnd the early Christians strongly 
opposing them on account of their immoral tend- 
ency. In the thirteenth century there were twenty- 
six public baths in the small city of Paris. They 
are said to have been supplied with either steam 
or hot water, and the price of admission being four 
francs, then a small fortune, their use was confined 
to the more favored classes. For other people, the 
barber shops furnished the accommodation; but as 
these public places were patronized alike by the able 
and the diseased, their popularity soon waned on 
account of the danger of contagion. It is to be 
feared that the descendants of many of these bath- 
loving nations of former times have not during re- 
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cent genergtions trod in the ways of their ancestors 
in this resfect. 

With thgs reference to the advantages of the bath, 
and the ganction given to it in all ages, we come to 
cons’ ‘er -what sort of a bath may be employed to the 
best adyantage in certain cases. And it may not be 
amiss to suggest and insist that the indulgence which 
can be pursued at home, where all the surroundings 
are under the control of the bather, is by far the 
most desirable in all respects, no matter if the pub- 
lic resort presents advantages which the home in its 
modesty cannot emulate. Fortunately the best re- 
sults of the bath. are wholly independent of the sur- 
roundings, or the elegance and completeness of the 
“fixtures.” The begrimed laborer who can take but 
his meager supply of water in a tin basin, standing 
upon the bare floor and making the application with 
a worn cloth or a shrunken sponge, may get no less 
benefit from the ablution than he who enjoys the at- 
tendance of a paid servant, and reclines in the midst 
of luxury and tinsel. Perhaps the ideal situation is 
that where the bather can plunge into a reservoir of 
perfectly pure water, of sufficient size to permit of 
swimming ; since this exercise brings all the muscles 
into play, and aids in the work of purification through 
the employment of the activities of the body. But it 
is seldom that the conditions for a swimming bath 
are even approximately perfect, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to make the best of such opportunities as 
may be within our reach. 

There are four grades of bath which may be em- 
ployed at the home, almost regardless of the facili- 
ties which are enjoyed, under the general designation 
of cold, tepid, warm and hot. The extremes are to 
be employed sparingly, since there is danger in their 
use by very many classes of bathers. <A cold bath is 
perhaps less dangerous than one in which the heat is 
excessive; but the plunging of the body into water 
many degrees lower in temperature, especially if 
immersion is borne for any considerable length of 
time, cools the surface of the body unduly, drives the 
blood to the interior, deranging the circulation, and 
frequently inducing grave results. With a robust 
frame and strong action of the orzans, the blood is 
presently forced through the system again, and nor- 
mal activity is re-established; but it need not be 
said that this result is reached by an extra tax upon 
the heart and other organs, which under certain con- 
ditions might be attended with unpleasant conse- 
quences. Of course there are conditions when such 
a bath becomes a necessity, but as a general rule it 
may safely be advised that the cold bath be avoided 
and the preference in all cases be given to the tepid. 

It is the tepid bath, with the water ranging in tem- 
perature between eighty and ninety-five degrees, 
which is the safe, typical, universal source of refresh- 
ing for all classes and conditions of people. Creating 
no derangement in the circulation, and bringing no 
unpleasant variations in temperature, it cleanses the 
surface, stimulates the action, and that quite as 
much by the manipulation and gentle agitation ac- 


companying the operation as by the direct applica- 
tion of the water. When the ablution is finished, 
the body is in its best nervous and muscular condi- 
tion; there is no reaction or readjustment of the 
vital forces to be awaited or promoted, for the whole 
frame is vigorous, with nerve and muscle ready for a 
renewal of vital action, or for calmly sinking to rest 
while the potent forces of the organism build up the 
wasting tissue and renew the strength for the duties of 
another day. If there is not a bathtub convenient, 
this cleansing can be effected by simpler means, and 
is equally efficacious ; for an invalid, it requires sim- 
ply a washbowl, a sponge, a soft towel for drying, 
and (most important of all) the gentle hand of a 
friend or nurse. 

Given ninety degrees as the central temperature of 
the tepid bath, the warm and the hot will register 
about roo and 110 respectively. The higher the tem- 
perature, the greater the danger from remaining long 
in the water, while at the same time there is the 
greater inclination to do so. The sense of lassitude, 
grateful as it seems to the weary frame, comes prin- 
cipally from the weakened action of the system, 
and this may be carried so far as to render recovery 
a matter of difficulty. In fact, it is no infrequent 
occurrence that hot bathing is carried to an extreme, 
and the silent form which is found in the bathtub 
explains too late the danger. Let no one, however, 
by the record of an occasional catastrophe of this 
nature, be deterred from enjoying the full benefits of 
one of nature’s most invaluable assistants in the 
preservation and strengthening of the system; the 
lesson is simply to avoid gxcess, even in a desirable 
pursuit. 

The sea bathing in which many persons find de- 
light at this season of the year, may be classed as 
coming in temperature between the cold and the 
tepid baths. During the warm days of summer, the 
seashore presents probably the best “bathtub” 
which weary mortals can patronize; but there is one 
important lesson which should be learned. Sea 
bathing can be overdone quite as much as use of 
the domestic tub, and the effects are quite as un- 
pleasant. There is a happy and healthful mean 
between too much and not enough, here as elsewhere. 
Yet not much behind the salt water of the ocean is 
the sweet, fresh brook which wanders through the 
rural meadows, broadening here and there sufficiently 
to make a model swimming place for all the children 
of the neighborhood during the summer. 

No mention has been made of the Russian, Turk 
ish, Persian and other fancy and high-priced baths, 
since the object of this article is to interest and 
instruct in that which pertains to the general welfare, 
embracing all the members of the family and all 
classes of the community. Broadly speaking, how- 


ever, if sufficient attention is paid to such ablutions 
as may be had without trouble and with but a very 
trifling expense, there will be no neccessity, to say 
the least, for the elaborate and expensive impor- 
tations with high-sounding names. 
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When to bathe is a subject which must necessarily 
be governed more or less by circumstances, but there 
are certain negative rules that are to be insisted 
upon. In the first place, all authorities agree that 
after a hearty meal at least two hours should be 
allowed to elapse before a bath is taken. Other 
times when the bath is to be avoided are after a 
sleepless night, due to insomnia; following exces- 
sive exercise; after indulgence in alcoholic liquors, 
or in cases of sudden acute illness. Bearing in mind 
these prohibitions, it may be set down as a gen- 
eral rule that the very best time for a thorough bath 
is in the evening, just before retiring. On rising in the 
_ morning a tepid or even a cool sponge bath, which 
will not need to occupy five minutes’ extra time, will 
for robust persons be found very inspiring. It should 
be followed by a brisk walk before breakfast, and 
will be sure to develop an appetite that will relish 
the most ordinary fare. For invalids or elderly per- 
sons who are enfeebled, the early evening or the 
middle of either the forenoon or afternoon is the 
best time for a bath, to be followed where practica- 
ble by at least a brief period of sleep. 

Not much remains to be said as to the details in 
bathing, since in any event much must be left to the 
circumstances and the inclination of the individual. 
But here as in other matters there is always a best 
way and other ways which are not so good, and a few 
suggestions may be added for the benefit of those 
who will profit thereby. In the first place, let us 
banish the idea that discomfort is an element of 
health and strength. It is high time that plenty of 
notions which came from the days of fleshly mortifi- 
cation, and never had any place in modern civiliza- 
tion, were put down. Among these, in connection 
with bathing, may be classed the foolishness that 
would involve the taking of a cold bath in a cold 
room, where one’s teeth will chatter from discomfort, 
to say nothing of the danger of the serious illness as 
a resultant ; the rasping of the body with a towel so 
coarse that the softened cuticle is almost torn from 
the flesh; the bringing of the system to a high tem- 
perature, through a bath as hot as can be borne, and 
then inflicting a nervous shock of no slight moment 
by dashing on water as cold as can be procured; 
or exciting the body by violent exercise till it perspires 
freely, and then plunging into a cold tank, with the 
notion that the deadly chill and the final reaction, 
when the abused vital organs recover their energies, 
is conductive to health and bodily vigor. All of 
these notions are the most arrant nonsense, no mat- 
ter from what source they come ; they are worse than 
this—they are cruel and dangerous. 

The hour which is given to the bath is and should 
be an hour of perfect enjoyment, from the beginning 
to the close, and it cannot be that unless comfort 
reigns through every stage. To lay down a few gen- 
eral rules, then, it will be sufficient to say that the 
bathroom should be of a comfortable temperature, 
the water is to be the same; the body should be in 
its normal condition, or rather in a state of repose 


than otherwise ; there should be no danger of dis- 
turbance or annoyance, and no feeling of a neces- 
sity for haste. When the bathing has been finished, 
the body should be quickly dried, then gently rubbed 
with a soft or medium towel till the entire skin is in 
a gentle glow. Then don the clothing, and for some 
hours enjoy the luxury which comes from the near- 
est possible approach to perfect cleanliness and the 
grateful action of the inspired system. 

A thorough bath of the entire person should be 
taken at least once a week during the year, and 
oftener through warm weather or where the employ- 
ment is such as to render it a necessity. But it is 
not well, even in sea bathing, to drench and soak the 
system, as is so often done by those who are pro- 
fessedly in search of health. Nor should immersion 
in the water be continued for too long a time. From 
five to ten minutes is sufficient for children, from ten 
to twenty minutes for women, depending upon their 
physical vigor, and from fifteen to thirty minutes for 
men—the latter being as long as a robust man should 
remain in the water daily. There is one advantage 
in sea bathing which should not be overlooked, and 
it is that the air is always of the purest and most in- 
spiring. This is a factor which should not be over- 
looked, since for all the purposes of life, health and 
strength, pure air, in abundant quantity, is the cor- 
relative of the purity which comes from the bath, 
while both combined tend to vigor, long life and 
happiness. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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KATY DID. 


Katy was a raw recruit trom Ireland’s verdant shore, 

Greener than the grass that grew beside her cabin door. 

Katy smashed her weight in china; broke the bank, in glass ; 

Nearly sent us all to Heaven by blowing out the gas. 

Boiled the radishes for dinner—something quite unique ; 

Scoured the silver spoons with brick dust ; made the kettles leak, 
Katy did; Katy did it, Katy did. 


Katy had a host of cousins ; half a score at least, 
Dropping in with keen perception of a coming feast. 
Loud their cheerful, youthful voices floated up the stairs, 
Just at times when callers’ presence chained us to our chairs. 
And such cooking! Drenched potatoes; biscuits not like flake, 
And a charred and smoking ruin was our best beefsteak. 

Katy did it, Katy did; Katy did. 


But a willing mind had Katy, so we tried our best, 

Taught her step by step in all things—never taking rest. 

Many a time we longed, indeed, to lay the burden down, 

But kept on—for cooks are precious in a factory town ; 

Till in time, our task rewarded, Katy learned to bake, 

Boil and fry, make soups and puddings—even fancy cake. 
Katy did; Katy did it, Katy did. 


Courage, then, my weary sister, with the raw recruit, 
All you need is loving patience, it will bear its fruit. 
We have found it so with Katy, though ’twas hard at first ; 
She became the best of servants, who had been the worst. 
And at last, when she had learned to cook and serve with 
grace, 
Katy left us without warning for another place. 
Katy did; Katy did it, Oh! she did. 
—Jane Robbins. 
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SOME HAND-MADE LACES. 
INCH LACE—NEW DESIGN. 


ASY to make, and fast work, are the two con- 
F siderations of which the busy mother, with 
lots of little garments to trim, always thinks 
when examining a new pattern of crochet. 
This will meet both needs. 

Ten chain, fasten with slip stitch. Fill half the 
chain with ten single crochet. Repeat this till as long 
as desired, or if uncertain as to the length required, 
do not break the thread but begin at the first end to 
finish the scallop. For the open work make holes of 


one treble, three chain, putting one single crochet in 
the empty chain of foundation. Fill these holes with 
one single crochet, four treble, one single crochet. 
For the middle scallop put one long treble between 
the four treble. 

The straight edge is made by five chain, fastened 
alternately with one treble and one single crochet. 
Fill with eight single crochet under each five chain. 
Make a row of holes consisting of two chain and one 
treble by which to sew on to the garment. 


LACE INSERTING. 

Thirty chain. 

First row. One treble in sixth from end, two chain, 
one treble, two chain, ten treble, *two chain, one 
treble* ; repeat twice. 

Second row. Five chain, one treble, *2 chain, one 
treble*; repeat once. Ten chain, ten treble. 

Third row. Three chain, nine treble, five chain, 
*four chain, one slip stitch*; repeat three times, 


fasten in fifth of ten chain in preceding row, five 
chain, one treble, *two chain, one treble*; repeat 
twice. 

Fourth row. Repeat the second row. 

Fifth row. Five chain, one treble, *two chain, one 
treble* ; repeat once. Nine treble, *two chain, one 
treble* ; repeat twice. 


In making the pattern have the plain work at both 
sides alternate with the open work. By close exami- 
nation of the illustration the rows where the change 
is made can be plainly noted. 


PANEL LACE. 

Twenty chain. 

Twelve single crochet beginning with the fifth, two 
chain, one single crochet. Continue this till there 
are six rows. 

*Five chain, one single crochet in first of twelve 


single crochet, three chain picot*. Repeat from * 
twice, five chain, one single crochet, two chain, one 
single crochet. 

Four chain, one single crochet, *five chain, one 
single crochet, three chain picot*. Repeat from * 
twice, two chain, one single crochet. 

Make four rows of the plain work, making a loop 
of four chain as a foundation for the scallop. 

On the fourth row of the plain work put under the 
loop *five chain, one single crochet, three chain picot*, 
repeating from * four times. 

In returning work *five chain, one single crochet, 
three chain picot* down to the straight edge of lace, 
two chain, one single crochet. 

Four chain, one single crochet; carry the chain 
work up over the scallop, fastening the last stitch to 
the lower part, that the scallop may lie flat. 

Put a scallop under each five chain consisting of one 
single crochet, two treble, one double treble, two 
treble, one single crochet; make four of these, put- 
ting a picot of three chain under each picot of pre- 
ceding row. The panels of plain work have six and 
four rows alternately. 

This pattern is firm, and having a heavy edge is 
not liable to wear ragged, as do so many of the lighter 
patterns. It can be made wide enough for pillow- 
cases if liked, or narrower than here given. 

Urs. N. A. M. Roe. 


A POUND OF HONEY. 

Some person with a mathematical bent has been inves- 
tigating the subject, and finds that bees, must, in order 
te collect a pound of clover honey, deprive nearly 62,000 
clover blossoms of their nectar. To do this 62,000 flowers 
must be visited by an aggregate of 3,750,000 bees. Orin 
other words, to collect his pound of honey one bee must 
make 3,720,000 trips to and from the hive. 
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A FEW WAYS TO COOK RICE. 

SAVORY RICE. 
ASH one-half pound of rice, stew it gently 
in a little chicken or beef broth with an 
\fr: onion and some seasoning. When soft, 
7 dry it before the fire, and put it in the 
center of a dish, pouring around it the broth in 
which it was boiled. Very nice with cold meats, 


RICE CREAM. 


Bake an ounce of rice in half a pint of milk with 
a little cinnamon; when done, remove the skim from 
the top. Dissolve one-fourth ounce of gelatine, pre- 
viously soaked in two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, in 
half a pint of boiling milk, add the yolk of an egg, 
four tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar; stir over 
the fire for five minutes, mix with the rice, pour it into 
a mould and let it remain until set. More or less 
sugar may be used as desired ; the above quantity will 
make the cream rather sweet. 


BOILED RICE PUDDING. 


Wash a teacupful of good rice in some water. Scald 
a pudding bag that will allow the rice to swell to 
three times its space when uncooked, put in the rice 
and tie so that none will escape; put into a saucepan 
of cold water, let it come slowly to the boil, and boil 
for one hourand a half. Serve with any sweet sauce, 
cream and sugar, or sirup of preserved fruit. 


RICE AND TOMATOES. 


Season one pint of skinned tomatoes with pepper, 
salt and an onion ; add one teacupful of rice, a large 
spoonful of butter, two spoonfuls of grated cheese, 
and a little finely chopped ham. Put all in a sauce- 
pan with three onions fried brown, and the gravy in 
which they were fried. Fill the saucepan half full 
with boiling water, adding more as it dries away, un- 
til the rice is cooked. Do not let it burn or stick to 
the saucepan. It requires almost constant stirring 
when cooking. Should cook in half an hour. This 
is an Italian dish. 


RICE AND APPLE SOUFFL! 


Boil two tablespoonfuls of rice in half a pint of milk ; 
when soft add the yolks of two eggs, and sugar to 
sweeten ; make a wall with it around the sides of the 
dish. Stew some pared and cored apples until soft, 
fill up the apertures in the apples with red current 
jeily, pile them in the center of the dish, and cover 
the whole with the whites of two eggs beaten toa 
stiff froth, and made very sweet with white sugar. 
Brown in the oven, and serve with cream. 


RICE CHARLOTTE, 


Cook five tablespoonfuls of rice in slightly salted 
boiling water until tender; drain it ina sieve. Line 
a well-buttered mould with thin slices of bread, 
spread the inside with strawberry, peach or any pre- 
- ferred jam, then fill with the following mixture: Boil 
together one pint of. milk, a small piece of cinnamon 
and one cupful of granulated sugar. Add three well- 


beaten eggs and one drop essence of lemon; strain 
this over the rice and pour the mixture in the mould. 
Twist buttered paper over it, stand in a stewpan with 
water half way up the mould, and let boil steadily for 
one hour. Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of the jam in 
the same quantity of boiling water, turn the charlotte 
on a hot dish, pour the boiling jam over it and serve. 
RICE AND COLD MEAT. 

Cut the meat small as for hash; fill a deep dish 
nearly full with boiled rice, pour on a little nice gravy, 
place the meat over this, cover it with stewed or 
canned tomatoes, over which sprinkle bread crumbs 
and small pieces of butter. Bake until nicely browned. 


RICE WATER. 
Wash two ounces of good rice and boil it fast for 
half an hour in a quart of water. Add any flavoring 


desired, and sweeten to taste. Lemonade made with 
rice water, when cold, is very pleasant and refreshing. 


BAKED RICE, 


Put one cupful of sugar, three-fourths cupful of rice, 
one cupful of raisins, one teaspoonful of cinnamon or 
lemon flavoring, and a pinch of salt, in two quarts of 
milk. Bake for two hours in a slow oven. Serve 
with sweetened cream if it cooks rather dry, but it is 
better taken from the oven when quite moist or thin. 
Nice either hot or cold. 


—Mrs. S. H. Snider. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

THE PINEAPPLE CAKE. 
When next you see this spiky fruit 
Fresh in the market, buy to suit ; 

And here’s a recipe to make 

A filling for pineapple cake: 

One cup of sugar, and one cup 

Of the pineapple grated up; 

A heaped teaspoon of cornstarch ; one 
Good pinch of salt; this being done, 
Stir all together well, and then 

Add one scant cup of water when 
The kettle boils. Set on the stove 
And boil until quite thick. Remove 
And set aside to cool. Then make, 
From any recipe, your cake. 


—Florence E.. Pratt. 
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THESE AUGUST DAYS: 


Are trials to the soul. 

The birds forget to sing. 

Tempt even the ferns to droop. 

We cry, “ My kingdom for a tree.”’ 

Suggest rest, while seeming to defy it. 

Remind us that fruit cannot wait for cans. 

How patriotic we are! we all love the country. 

No dinner or lunch is complete without a salad. 

Make us solicitous for the health of the little folks. 

Call for ripe red raspberries, blackberries and—cream. 

Breezes are at a premium, the sun at a big, big discount. 

Make an afternoon siesta, if not a necessity, something 
nearly akin to it. 

Avoid great day’s works, and labor moderately in the 
hours before noon. 
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STRANGE DISHES. 
What is One Man’s Meat May be Another’s Poison. 
TRAVELER who visits 
foreign countries must 
make up his mind to eat 
what the people eat who 
live there; that is, in 
civilized orsemi-civi- 
lized regions of the 
earth. An American 
must not expect to find 
on the continent of 
Europe his favorite pies, 
doughnuts, hot biscuit, 
baked beans, and Boston 
brown bread. A gentleman who had just returned 
from a foreign tour said the most disappointing thing 
in his year abroad was, that he could not get what he 
wanted to eat; meaning the kinds of food. ‘ Why!” 
said he, “I never sawa dish of baked beans in all 
the time I was away.” Another, a distinguished 
minister, who spent a long time in Europe, com- 
plained bitterly of the food. Poorman! with French 
salads, soups and ragouts before him, he sighed for 
a “boiled dish” of meat and vegetables! He could 
not get this, and he could not get that. He might as 
well have been among the Mongolians and Th‘betans 
as with the most cultivated people and best cooks 
in Europe. The climax of his misery was reached 
when in Italy he asked for “a bowl of bread and 
milk,” and they never had heard of such a thing! 
Then he gave up in despair, and came back to 
America, “ where,” he said, “ I would have you under- 
stand the people know what is good to eat, and how 
to cook it. Why! sir, in France and Italy and 
Germany there is nothing fit for a Christian to eat!” 

Bayard Taylor took things easier; and when there 
was nothing he could force himself to partake of, he 
could be satisfied with eggs—if they were to be had. 

So, too, the famous author of “The Viking Age” 
was prepared for any situation or conditions. He 
possessed in large measure what a popular minister 
spoke of as “my sweet adaptability to my fellow 
men ; ” and when he set out on his northern journey 
he was ready for any experiences, and said, *I can 
eat anything.” 

A civil engineer who has been in service among 
the Mongols and Thibetans upon the northwestern 
border of China, says he thinks that in traveling in a 
strange country it is not well to take along many of 
your home articles of food, but so far as practicable 
eat what your servants of the country eat. His meals 
hardly varied from day to day. He had tea anda 
few lumps of ¢samda for breakfast, tea at noon, and 
at night tea and ¢samda, vermicelli (which he carried 
with him), and boiled mutton. 7Zsamda is parched 
barley meal. The tea was in bricks, hence called 
“brick tea.” Both meal and tea were carried in 
leathern bags, which would hardly improve the flavor. 

Probably the most repulsive dishes that could be 


offered to a guest in any but a savage country, are 
the Laplanders’ blood puddings, and some of the 
Chinese articles of food. ‘The said favorite pudding 
is made of dried powdered blood, “ cooked in a kind 
of porridge mixed with flour, or diluted with warm 
water and made into a pancake.” 

The wife of Archdeacon Hare wrote about one 
dish which was served at an elaborate dinner which 
she took with her husband at a fashionable restau- 
rant inCanton. She says: “Do you recollect that 
when he (her husband) spoke of tipsy shrimps at a 
dinner party in England, one of our relations, who 
was present, told a friend afterward it was but a 
traveler’s tale? Henry was determined that I should 
verify his anecdote. So tipsy shrimps were placed 
on the table. They were brought on in a little 
covered china bowl, into which wine had been poured 
some short time before. When the cover was re- 
moved the shrimps began to jump about and to spring 
out of the little basin on the table. Had an experi- 
enced Chinaman been present, he would have caught 
them on his chopsticks, as they were in the act of 
springing, but my companions were not able to do 
this. I could not put one of those live things in my 
mouth, but Henry took one, and as to our friend, I 
think I may safely say he ate two or three.” 

Probably custom or necessity would influence 
most travelers to eat certain dishes which in some 
foreign countries are considered choice. For ex- 
ample, the fish pudding of Norway and Sweden, 
which is made as follows: The fish is cut in small 
pieces and freed from bones, then chopped very fine 
with butter ; after this it is mixed with eggs, milk and 
flour, and seasoned with pepper and salt, the whole 
boiled in a mould for two hours; then it is eaten 
with butter or crawfish, or lobster sauce. It is light 
and delicious, and much esteemed at great entertain- 
ments. Two dishes which are tempting in the de- 
scription, are made of the best of beef and suet 
chopped fine, “mixed with eggs, milk, powdered 
crackers, spiced to suit taste, then rolled in small 
balls and fried in butter.” Or, prepared in the same 
way, the mass is rolled in boiled cabbage leaves, 
afterward put in a pot with butter, and cooked on a 
slow fire till the cabbage becomes quite brown, the 
result being a sort of braised hash. 

No dish is mentioned oftener by travelers in the 
Barbary States than Aous-kous or Cous-cous, some- 
times called /a/o by the natives. It is a peculiar 
combination of meat and meal and the bark of the 
baobab tree, or “monkey breac.”” Wheaten dough 
is rubbed through a sieve, and rolled by the hands 
of the women into little pellets; and when it is 
cooked, pieces of mutton or chicken are poured 
on it with a liberal drenching of gravy. It is 
served steaming hot, and answers the purpose of a 
savory stew. A sort of dessert as well known as the 
Couscous is furnished under the name of “gazelle’s 
shoes,” being dainty little spiced cakes of un- 
usual shape. 


—Amanda Harris. 
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Oliver 


Scientist and singer twain, 

Head and heart are thy domain ; 
Kingdom vast as East and West, 
Opens out to make thee blest; 

Prince and potentate of verse, 

That the wits at feasts rehearse ; 

I would sing a song to thee, 

Pleasant as the summer sea, 

Like the pines when winds make mirth, 
Or like spring when flowers have birth; 
So thatit may be a glass 

Where thy scenes of beauty pass. 


Thou hast sung in Boston town 
Ever since it had renown, 

And we know its State House shines 
With the gold ta’en from thy lines / 
Thou canst cap the Hood of old 
With his flavor finer told, 
Sparkling pun and laughing jest, 
When thou art thy very best; 
Flashing out in fire and smoke, 

As if some great cannon broke; 
All admire thy rocket wit, 

Even tf the sparks should hit, 

For with s tire pathos gleams, 
Wonderful as love in dreams ; 

Or ’tis fringed with fancy’s tone, 
Flowers in its grasses grown ! 


Cambridge first thy features saw, 
Gave thy childhood love and law, 
Following thee amid the strife 
With the peace of purest life! 
Calm retreat of learning fine, 
Harvard, sipping classic wine, 
Where the patriot heart leaps high, 
Thinking of the days gone by ; 
There thy ancestors knew 

How great heroes acted true, 
Carried out the drama, time 
Turns to bravery sublime. 

Its society so sweet 

Thou for years wert wont to greet, 
Companion of the poet band, 
Walking with them hand in hand, 
One with them as they with thee, 
Glorious gifted company ! 


Born wert thou of noble birth, 
With the kings of mother earth, 
From a race of scholars true, 
That in thee their grace renew— 
Saxon, Dutch, American, 
Physician, poet, merry man! 


Wendetl Holmes. 


Born August 29, 1809. 


Child of smiles, and hopes, and fears, 
Brilliant in thy early years, 
Growing up as grows the boy, 
Full of frolic, jest and joy, 
Wondrous wise with comic grace, 
Priest of mirth in any place, 
Highly ridiculous and keen 

As the clown in courts once seen; 
Tender, too, in many a way, 

As the parting of the day / 

Eyes as bright as dews of morn, 
Fatrer diamonds never worn; 
Voice as clear as silver bells, 
When at eve their music swells; 
Face expressive of the mind 

That in book and speech we find ; 
Swift, without his savage tone ; 
Stern, with finer culture shown; 
Steel, with more of aim and will; 
Pope, without his word of ill ; 
Table-talker all alone 

With soul-shadows of thy own, 
Setting them beside thy chair, 
That they may thy livery wear! 
Fond of telling of the years, 
Childhood sweet that love reveres, 
Days as pure as fairies take 
When a lyrist they would make ; 
Preacher, flavored with the wit 
That on monks sometimes would sit; 
Preaching at the coffee-hour, 

And when gas-lights come to flower ; 
Loving truth and morals clear, 
Hating humbug, fiendish fear ; 
Honest, brave, and debonair, 
Welcome visitor and fair, 
Singing still to please the time 
When the glasses chink and chime, 
When the heart would have its hour, 
Mirth and it in pleasure’s bower, 
Yet with songs that tell the heart ~ 
Of tts own tmmortal part. 


We must smile to see thy face, 
Merry with thy merry grace, 
‘et are sad to think the leaf 

Will be ta’en by Time, the thief, 
Blown from boughs of perfume rare, 
As where roses scent the air; 

But the rose of life like thine, 

In God's bowers will ever shine 
Fragrant for the heart and soul 
While the endless ages roll: 

Yet for years, sweet singer be, 
Joy of Boston by the sea / 

—WILLIAM BruNTON. 
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THOSE PIECES OF CARPET. 
Made into Three Durable and Pretty Rugs. 


N homes blessed with an attic and a thrifty “ house 
mother,” pieces of carpeting often accumulate— 
too good to throw away, because new or nearly 
so, yet apparently too small to be of any use. 

To Germany, that “ land of economy,” a clever mana- 
ger hit upon a plan for utilizing the remnants in her 
stock, and her experience may afford suggestions 
equally available in this country. Her material sup- 
plied three rugs, each durable amd satisfactory. 

For the first and handsomest, the best pieces were 
cut into squares of exactly the some size, six inches. 
Then, with strong black linen thread they were sewed 
together on the wrong side and the seams, after be- 
ing thoroughly dampened, were pressed smooth with 
avery hot iron. If this preliminary work is carefully 
done, the piece of carpet will be smooth. Draw in 
the center of the rug a large bouquet of flowers. This 
must be something that is easily worked, so that the 
various blossoms will look as though they were scat- 
tered over it, and embroidered in laid-work accord- 
ing to the natural colors of the flowers. Odd bits of 
zephyr wool can be used in this way. The seams 
not concealed by the flowers must be feather stitched, 
the lines running lengthwise with dark red, the cross 
ones with dark olive. The effect will be pretty to omit 
the flowers and use only the feather stitching. The 
rug should then be again ironed on the wrong side 
and carefully sewed on a piece of stout sacking. The 
border of the one described was made of a band five 
inches wide of black plush. 

For the second rug the smaller pieces were cut into 
the shape of fishscales one and one-half inches wide 
by two and one-half long. The rounding portion 
must be cut into small points, or coarsely buttonhole 
stitched to prevent raveling; sew these with stout 
thread on a foundation of two oval pieces of sacking, 
twenty-four inches wide and thirty inches long. Com- 
mence sewing the scales around the outer edge, let- 
ting each succeeding row overlap the other two-fifths 
of an inch, and finishing the center with a button. 

The pieces remaining after the two rugs above de- 
scribed were made, were cut into strips five or six 
inches long and two-fifths of an inch wide; fifty 
stitches were cast with knitting cotton on a wooden 
knitting needle of medium size, and a strip of the 
cloth was knitted between each stitch of the knitting 
cotton. When ten skeins had been used, nearly all 
the bits of cloth were exhausted, and the rug had 
reached the size its maker desired. It was lined with 
sacking like the others. Brussels carpeting could be 
made into the first rug only; the other two would re- 
quire three-ply or ingrain, unless the workwoman 
had patience enough to bind each of the pieces of 
the second around the sides and bottom, overcasting 
the tops to prevent raveling. The braid bindings add 
to the beauty of the rug and the work can be done on 


the sewing machine. 
—Mary /. Safford. 


i T 
The Kitchen Table. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHERRY BOUNCE, 

HE wild cherry season is approaching, and to 
those whose custom it is to make bounce will 
be acceptable, perhaps, an old, excellent and 
well-tried recipe for making it. Those who 

have never made it have left themselves without a 
very nice cordial, and one which is inestimably valu- 
able in stomachic affections. As a tonic and stimu- 
lant in such cases, it is almost without an equal, 
being in cases of nausea from ordinary causes an 
excellent cure. Then, too, it is so very nice a “ re- 
freshment ” to offer guests; “so aristocratic,” being 
served on a silver tray with the small cordial glasses 
which, if not inherited from colonial ancestors, always 
look as though they were, that one’s friends remem- 
ber it for long; and who would not like being associ- 
ated in the minds of guests with such a dainty little 
hospitality as is the bounce so served, even without 
a bit of cake or cracker. I give, therefore, the rec- 
ipe as itcame tome from my Virginia grandmother, 
hoping that many may try it and be rewarded in 
a way, which if they have never used cherry bounce, 
will be a very pleasant surprise to them. 

Cherry Bounce. 

Take small, black, wild cherries, and when fully ripe 
put them in demijohns and rather more than cover them 
with white spirits (at about $3 per gallon), cork tightly, 
and let them stand two or three months at least—a year, 
if more convenient, will do them no harm. When ready 
to make up, pour off the spirits*and cork up. Put on the 
cherries enough boiling water to cover them, letting them 
stand for a week; then strain, with the spirits, through 
flannel, adding one pint of Jamaica rum to three gallons 
of spirits and water. Three gallons will also require ten 
pounds of sugar, which may be added after straining. 
If too strong or bitter, more spirits may be added to suit 
the taste. Cork tightly in quart bottles, and keep in a 
dark place. The bounce improves with age. LCOS 


Original in Goop HouseéKEEPING. 
2 SQME SUMMERTIDE RECIPES. 
Little Shortcakes. 

Take piecrust that is left after the pies are done, and 
roll it very thin, sprinkle with sugar and grate over it a 
little nutmeg, then roll with a creased rolling pin, first one 
way then the other (it will be marked in little squares), cut 
into different shapes with a cutter, and bake quickly. A 
little butter can be rolled on the first time if the crust is 
not short enough. 

Raspberry and Currant. 

Take equal quantities of raspberries and currants. 
Weigh an equal weight of sugar, and cover the fruit for 
some hours (over night is better). In the morning put on 
in a preserving kettle. Let it cook till the currants are 
done. It is adelicious preserve. About twenty minutes 
is long enough, gently boiling. 

Scalloped Apples. 

A layer of apples, then one of bread crumbs, alternating 

until the dish is two-thirds full. Sugar the apples a little. 
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Make a custard as for custard pies, and pour over and 
bake. 
Bananas and Cream. 

A simple dessert is to slice bananas quite thin, dust with 
sugar and serve with beaten cream. It is greatly improved 
by the addition of strawberries. 

Caramel Custard. 

Take one-half cupful of sugar (brown or white, the brown 
gives a peculiar flavor), about two tablespoonfuls of water. 
Stir and put on to boil ; be careful it doesn’t burn. When 
it is just turning brown, remove and pour into an unbut- 
tered tin or dish. Carefully turn the dish until it is well 
lined with the candy, and let it cool. Boil a quart of milk 
and pour over three well-beaten eggs, one-quarter cupful 
of sugar, a little nutmeg, pour into the prepared dish. Set 
this into a pan of boiling water and bake just twenty min- 
utes. When cold it will turn from the mould with a sauce 
all overit. An oval tin, similar to ora Charlotte Russe tin 
is the best shape. 

Another*Dessert. 

Take soda biscuit and slightly butter; put in the oven 
and brown very lightly. Spread with raspberry or 
strawberry jam, and just before serving cover the jam 
with beaten cream. Spread the crackers within an inch 
of the edge only. By beaten cream is meant cream 
beaten till thick, with the egg beater, and not frothy as 
with a whip. 

Mead Sirup. 

Three and one-half pounds of brown sugar, one and one- 
half pints of molasses, one-quarter pound of tartaric acid. 
Mix in two quarts of boiling water. When cold add one- 
half ounce of Sarsaparilla essence. Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of sirup ina glass of cold water, add a pinch of soda, 
ana drink while it foams. 


—C. S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DELICIOUS CAKES. 


Use pastry flour, sifted before using. Measure all 
cups by the tin standard size cup to be found in 
almost any variety store. Beat the whites of the eggs 
very stiff. 

White Cake, No. 1. 

Whites of three eggs, one-half cupful each of butter 
and milk, one cupful of sugar, one and one-half cupfuls 
of flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of yeast pow- 
der. Flavor with vanilla. A very nice frosting for this 
cake may be made by beating powdered sugar enough 
into the yolks of the three eggs to make the mixture 
stiff enough to spread. By adding half a cupful of flour, 
and one and one-half cupfuls of fruit (raisins, currants, 
figs and citron), a very good, cheap fruit cake may be 
obtained. 

White Cake, No. 2. 

Whites of three eggs, one-half cupful each of cornstarch, 
butter and milk, one cupful each of sugar and flour, one- 
half teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream tartar. 
Flavor with lemon. 

Bride’s Cake. 

One cupful each of sugar, butter and milk, two cupfuls of 
flour, whites of six eggs, two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder. 
Flavor with lemon or vanilla. 

Walnut Cake. 

One and one-half cupfuls each of sugar and butter, two 

cupfuls of flour, three-fourths cupful of milk, whites of 


four eggs, two teaspoonfuls of yeast powder, one large cup- 
ful of English walnut meats chopped coarsely. 
Silver Cake, No. 1. 

Whites of four eggs, one cupful of sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of butter, two-thirds cupful of milk, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one and 
three-fourths cupfuls of flour. 

Silver Cake, No. 2. 

One and one-half cupfuls of butter, three cupfuls of 
sugar, whites of fourteen eggs, one and one-half pints 
of flour, a teaspoonful of soda and two of cream tartar. 
Flavor with almond. 


—Ilnez Redding. 


A FEW LEMON RECIPES. 
Boiled Pudding. 

Grate some bread crumbs to the weight of half a pound; 
chop up very finely a quarter of a pound of fresh suet; 
mix these together with a quarter of white moist sugar; 
also grate the rind of one large lemon, and add it as well 
as the juice; beat up one egg briskly, and bind all to- 
gether well with it. Boil fortwo hours in a cloth and basin. 
Or this may be made up in little cups, if a better appear- 
ance at table is desired, being in that case only boiled for 
one hour. When served, arrowroot and wine sauce is 
handed with it. 

Nursery Pudding. 

Take half a pound of flour, the same of suet, six ounces 
of treacle, and the grated peel of one lemon; beat up one 
egg. and then mix all together with it and a little milk; put 
in a mould or basin, and boil for three hours. Make a 
pint of lemonade with two Seville oranges and two lemons 
—that is, sweetening the juice of them with two ounces of 
crushed Jump sugar, or. perhaps rather more—pour this 
cold on to a French roll that has been pared. Before 
serving, if liked, stick all over it some blanched almonds, 
and further pour over it some red currant jelly dissolved. 
This makes a nice supper or luncheon dish, 

Lemon Marmalade. 

The following is a genuine old grandmother’s recipe: 
Boil the rinds of your lemons in water till tender, and then 
beat them in a mortar; next boil up three pounds of re- 
fined sugar (loaf sugar) in a pint of water, skim it and add 
to it a pound of the rind; boil fast till the sirup is thick, 
stirring carefully all the while; having removed all seeds, 
put the pulp and juice to it, with a pint of apple 'iquor; 
boil all gently until well jellied, which will be in about 
thirty minutes. Pour/into small pots. Oranges may be 
done in this same mat, ner if desired. 

Apple Liquor. i, 

Possibly some of u; may think twice before adding the 
“ apple liquor” to thetabove recipe, but no doubt the flavor 
would be an impro 'ment, and soften down the lemon 
acid. Pare, quarter’ and core some apples, as fresh as 
possible, and boil _ n quickly; when they are all mashed, 
add water to themand boil for another half-hour, then 
finally run this juice ;through a jelly bag. 

Lemon Sponge. 

Rub the rind ofga large lemon (or two small ones) 
upon lumps of sugif-; cut up the lemon and squeeze the 
juice into a dish, ccfefully taking out the pips; take a pint 
of cream and fs slightly up with the lumps of sugar 


and as many mjre f- may be required to render it sweet— 
possibly about ix f .¢es altogether. When boiling, pour 
this upon the ]{m¢# juice, stirring gently; let it cool, then 
pour it into a gfas#M ish, holding it up high, so as to make 
it froth—Londpn @ady. 
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The Cozy Corner. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


CANNING VEGETABLES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you please ask some of your readers to give, in 
your “ Cozy Corner,” reliable recipes for canning vegeta- 
bles—green peas, corn and beans? Mrs. L. G. W. 

CHRISTINE, CAL. 


WAITING FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

It is very hard to wait each month for the “next num- 
ber,” for I find so many useful things to read and think 
upon, and all the receipts I have so far tried (and they are 
many) have been excellent. A faithful friend. 

ITHIcA, N. Y. M. C. W. 


PRESERVED LIMES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of your numerous readers give a recipe for 
preserved limes? In this state so many are wasted, mainly 
for lack of a market, while the prices asked for those pre- 
served are so great that it would pay to put them on the 
market in that way. But no one that I can find knows 
how to accomplish it. I am hoping for a satisfactory an- 
swer to my inquiry. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

ICE CREAM CAKE AND FROSTING. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In response to the inquiry of “J. D. F.” of Manor, 
Texas, I beg to send my recipe for “ Ice Cream Cake.” 

Ick CREAM CAKE.—One cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
butter (scant), one-half cupful of milk, one and two-thirds cup- 
fuls of flour, one and one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, 
whites of three eggs. 

FrostinG.— Yolks of three eggs, one cupful of sugar (pul- 
verized). Flavor with vanilla. Put on the cake before reinov- 
ing from pan, and set in the oven to harden. 


WESTFIELD, MASss. Mrs. H. R. 


TO CREAM BUTTER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ N. G. G.,” Richmond, Va., in July Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, | beg here to say that to cream butter is 
the easiest thing in the world. In cold weather, warm in 
bowl, be it large or small. In hot weather this is not nec- 
essary. If one wishes to be very particular, wash the salt 
from the butter with cold water first. If using a larger 
quantity, the hand is the best thing to wash it with. A 
small piece can be easily managed with a spoon or wooden 
fork. To finish the job just stir it around in the bow! till 
it becomes as soft as cream. Mrs. H. R. 

WESTFIELD, MAss. 


CURRANT JELLY. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 
As I do not agree with a late rule you have given for 
currant jelly (July number), I send mine. Wash the cur- 


rants, but do not remove stems. Put in granite ware or 
porcelain-lined kettle with water to cover the bottom of 
the kettle. As they get hot at the bottom, press down the 
top with a silver or wooden spoon, but do not mash them; 
they need not boil, only become scalding hot. Remove 
from the fire and when cool enough to handle, squeeze 
through a cheese cloth or coarse new unbleached cloth. 
Be sure the jelly is properly scalded before using. Let it 
stand over night if desirable. After measuring the juice, 
put over the fire to boil, skim off any scum that rises 
quickly, add one pound of sugar to each pint of juice. 
Stir till dissolved and dip into glasses without boiling 
after the sugar goes in. I have used this rule fifteen years 
with good success, and never use anything made of tin 
about my fruit. Mrs. H. R. 
WESTFIELD, MAss. 
“BREAD” AND *“*MUFFINS.” 

Editor of GouD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“An old bachelor,” who with two or three others of the 
same “persuasion” having boasted much of the superi- 
ority of the cooking done in their establishment, was re- 
cently asked for a recipe for making the “ Bread,” which 
he described as being “the best he ever ate,” and also the 
one for the “ Muffins,’’ which were pronounced to be “as 
light as a feather” and “too good to last.’’ After secur- 
ing these recipes, it was decided by a gathering of house- 
keepers, who are housewives as well, in sitting-room con- 
vention assembled, to submit these recipes to the readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the purpose of having those 
who might be inclined to do so, ‘‘say whether they are 
good for anything or not.” Here they are, for such use 
as your readers may choose to make of them, and it is 
hoped that they may have trial and decision from house- 
keepers who have husbands, as to whether the old bache- 
lors fare any better in the matter of “ Bread” and 
“ Muffins,” than those who have homes and ‘house- 
keepers of their own, these last having furnished abund- 
ance of recipes for both articles mentioned in former 
issues of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and with great success 
in their use. 

RECIPE FOR BREAD.—Make a sponge at night of one pint 
of warm water, two cupfuls of white flour, half a cupful of 
yeast and half a teaspoonful of salt. In the morning, when 
light, add half a cupful of Indian meal, the same of nice 
brown or white sugar and an even spoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in a spoonful or two of boiling water. Scatter in gradu- 
ally as much Graham flour as you can stir, and then put the 
dough into the pan. Let it rise until very light. This will make 
one good-sized loaf. 

Raised muffins made same as the bread. ‘ 

Into a bow] put one and one-half pints of Graham flour, half a 
cupful of sugar and a teaspoonful of salt. Into a sieve put 
half a pint of white flour, a teaspoonful of saleratus and twe of 
cream of tartar; mix thoroughly with this flour’and sift on to 
the material in the bowl. Mix all thoroughly while dry, and 
add two nicely beaten eggs and a pint of milk. Fill muffin cups 
about two-thirds to the top, and bake in a quick oven. 

SARATOGA, N. Y. & 


A CRYING EVIL. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed I send an article cut from the New York 
World. 1 should be very glad if you know anything re- 
garding it. It does not give anything definite as to the 
quantity of sulphuric acid to be used, or whether the 
handful of Glauber salts is to be added to a quart ora 
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gallon of the solution. If ice cream can be frozen in this 

way, it is certainly worth knowing. I should have it made 

much oftener than | do if it were not for the trouble of 

breaking the ice, etc. Please answer in next number of 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. L. A. F. 
UmTica, N. Y. 


THE Easiest WAY TO FREEZE ICE CREAM.—Here is news 
that will rejoice the individual known as the ice-cream fiend. 
The cream can be frozen in five minutes at a cost of two 
or three cents. Put the preparation to be frozen in a tin 
bucket and place in a pail containing a weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid and water. Into this throw a handful of com- 
mon Glauber salts. The resulting cold is so great that a 
botule of wine immersed in the mixture will freeze solid in a 
few minutes, and ices may be quickly and easily prepared by 
this means. 

This is only one of many indefinite, and therefore use- 
less directions or recipes that attract the attention of 
housekeepers ever on the alert for improved, time-saving 
methods.” These same useless paragraphs that appear in 
so-called ‘“ women’s columns ” have a tendency to cheapen 
every carefully prepared household department in maga- 
zine or paper, and they cause thinking women to ask the 
question, “ Why is so much room devoted to bosh in the 
form of unreliable ‘ dont’s,’ ‘ useful recipes,’ * would you be 
beautiful?’ and other heads more or less suggestive?” 
If there is no state or United States law against such 
fraud, trustworthy editors, publishers and housekeepers 
should form a “combination” and taboo the silly peo- 
ple who think to delude young or inexperienced house- 
keepers. There are publishers who evidently think any 
schoolgirl capable of compiling a “household depart- 
ment,’ judging from what is published in some of 
them; they are altogether too suggestive of the direc- 
tions given by a nonentity in one of these departments, 
which read, “ Wash dried, white beans as quickly as pos- 
sible, spread thin and place in hot oven to bake.” The 
editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING knows no more scien- 
tific or practicable manner of freezing ice cream than 
the old one, whereby ice, churning and salt play con- 
spicuous parts. 

EDITOR OF GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


BEDROOM FURNISHING. 


In no apartment in the house is such simp'e taste so 
welcome and appropriate as in the bedroom. Here there 
should ever be an air of quiet and repose, and a complete 
absence of all obtrusive decorations and assertive colors. 
An air of subdued harmony should invest the entire apart- 
ment; and walls, ceiling, floor coverings, woodwork, and 
hangings should all be selected so as to unite all together 
and form a peaceful tout-ensemble. 

Various schemes of decoration of course permit of the 
employment of a variety of woods for the furniture of the 
bedroom. Where delicate olive greens or subdued blues 
prevail upon the walls, etc., it is well to employ dark cherry- 
colored mahogany or rosewood. Where rose color or 
warm yellow or salmon is preferred, then the introduction 
of an ivory-white enameled suite would be most desirable, 
and so on in like manner with the rest of the furniture 
wood. It is absolutely necessary to maintain a sympa- 
thetic coloring on the walls, etc., if a restful and tasteful 
effect isto be accomplished. The repetition of this truism 
may, perhaps, seem very superfluous to some of our read- 
ers, but it is astonishing how frequently it is violated.— 
Furniture and Decoration. 


Home 


Correspondence. 


FO)D, AIR AND THE BATH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

A progressive society which met in Washington recently, 
among many good things discussed, took up this subject: 
“The Incapacity of Domestics, It’s Cure, etc.” 

Now as there was much difference of opinion expressed, 
I beg to say my say in regard to the topic of housekeep- 
ing in general and of service in particular, as related to 
the American family. May it not be possible that the 
real trouble with our “help”’ arises from the fact that 
ofttimes the mistress and maid change places, the servant 
becoming the head of the house so far as any practical 
knowledge of housekeeping is concerned ? 

At the ordinary price of ten ortwelve dollars per month, 
no one should look for a scientific professor in the culi- 
nary art, as he or she is not to be found at those figures; 
only the ignorant adventurer will take such an offer or try 
to fill such a responsible trust. The ignorance of the 
service is acknowledged, but let us investigate a little into 
the preparation of the coming woman—the girls who will 
soon sit at the head of the table. Let us see how our 
youth are benefited by and through their education for 
this line of coming duties which will devolve upon them. 

The masses turned out of our schools, judging from 
results, are grossly ignorant of the simplest laws of hygiene, 
the use of the bath and the importance of pure air. From 
the parlor to the pulpit, fresh air is allowed only for per- 
sonal comfort, in case of a rising mercury, but not asa 
necessity for purifying the once-used blood. If, as stated, 
in cases of strangulation, the blood flows but twice anda 
half times in its circuit before it entirely ceases for want 
of oxygen to renew its life, what an alarming nearness to 
death do we approach when we huddle into ill-ventilated 
rooms at the lecture, the sermon, and society! 

Our lecturers and writers cannot too urgently impress 
it on the people that pure air preceeds pure blood, which 
obeys inexorable law and admits no substitute. 

When the passer-by ona wintery evening, observes the 
windowpanes reeking and running in streamlets the con- 
densed vapor thrown upon them from the lungs of a 
motley group inside, the logic is irresistible that only the 
densest ignorance prevails in the minds of those assem- 
bled, and only by bitter experience can they realize that 
nature is no respector of persons, and summarily treats all 
alike if they trespass upon her laws. 

The munificent gift of Thomas G. Hodgkins to the 
Smithsonian Institution actually brought his name before 
the public through the press more as a crank than bene- 
factor, from his strenuous advocacy of the use of pure air 
and the bath, the only escape from it being the kind of 
gratitude defined by Everett as being a lively sense of 
favors yet to come. 

Food—air—the bath. It is more than passing strange 
that in our curriculum of study for the youth of our 
land, a subject as vital as the preparation of food should 
have so wholly escaped us. While I would be the last to 
curtail the so-called higher branches of learning, must I 
admit that because a thing is common it must necessarily 
be cheap and unimportant? Why do we neglect the 
things within our easy reach, whose very nearness im- 
plies the universality of their need and application? In 
a word, our exceptional gifts are striven for, while we 
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ignore the lavishness of those in which all humanity par- 
ticipates—the chemistrv of common life ! 

Food ranks as a prime factor in a healthy civilization. 
We have isolated cooking schools for the isolated few 
who attend them, but even in these we appear to have in- 
verted the order,—we eat for twenty years or so, and then 
proceed to find out how to prepare it. How would it doin 
our public schools to teach the common sense of chemistry, 
its application to our eating and drinking? Its common- 
ness should be like the plays, the amusements, till the child 
knows practically the results most common to chemical 
action, and will almost unconsciously apply them. 

We have cookbooks galore, all the way from the ad- 
ministration to the Mississippi boat, but no good cooking. 
When the woman was asked to give her recipe for a much 
commended cake, she began by saying: ‘A thing full of 
flour,” etc. She put the matter in the right light. Cook- 
books are full of recipes intended to bear the same rela- 
tion to food that formule do to mathematics. The error 
is a fundamental one. While mathematics is an exact 
science, cooking deals with constantly varying conditions, 
change being the only constant thing aboutit. Therefore 
judgment founded on experience naturally begins with the 
“thing full of flour.” Here comes in the well-timed 
chemistry learned in youth, the judgment presides, knows 
the general laws of acids and alkalies, but most of all 
remembers the uncertainty of varying elements, and so is 
prepared to render the verdict. 

Health depends on blood, blood on food, and food on 
cooking. Where is there a subject that is so far reaching 
in its daily application to the greatest number for their 
greatest good, that has been so uniformly relegated to the 
background in our schools and higher institutions of learn- 
ing? There are those who say, “ Better have fewer poems 
and better puddings.” For myself, I do not see that the 
same brain that essays the poem is through that act in any 
way incapacitated from compounding the pudding. 

While we export and import food materials and throw 
high our hats when other countries partake of our bounty, 
our surplus provisions, we are at a loss to use our own 
productions at their best value. 

The young lady who eventually may preside at her own 
table should receive and be able to give the facts and 
factors of a first-class, healthful diet and should value the 
acquisition of its laws as highly, and, to learn it, give her 
time as assiduously as she now does to the acquisition of 
her French and music. 

Chemistry to the front, dyspepsia to the rear! 


Mrs. A. B. CHENEY. 
NORTH PEMBROKE, MASS. 


WEARING BLACK FOR OUR LOST FRIENDS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

I believe that well-established customs, like hornets’ 
nests, are good things not to poke at, yet I am inclined to 
do a little poking. 

Thecat in turning around two or three times before 
lying down, for no especial reason only because her 
fiercer ancestors did so to crush the underbrush of the 
jungle into a more desirable resting place, typifies the 
human race. We adhere to customs without questioning 
their necessity, utility, or advisability. 

Many customs have their weak points, but not one, I 
sincerely believe, has so little to recommend it as that of 
wearing black for our lost friends. I do not say this ina 
fiippant mood, or withcut carefully viewing the subject on 


all sides; nor can I be classed among those whose hearts 
are unacquainted with the stifled sob of bereavement, the 
fullness of which only God can measure. 

One of the most intelligent and lovable girls I ever met, 
once said to me, “I have just lost my mother, but I 
shall make no change in my wardrobe; it would be so de- 
pressing to my brothers to see me appearing before them 
like a grim shadow. I want them to feel the change as little 
as possible, and not feel that home is no longer home.” 

Again there comes to my mind a poor family who 
depended for their support upon the hard earnings of the 
two elder daughters, who worked in a factory. The 
father’s intemperance caused them many a heartache and 
many a caustic speech. At last they were able to draw a 
long sigh of relief; but the wage-earners could not go back 
to the factory until an abundance of time and money had 
been utilized in ** making up” their ‘‘ mourning outfits.” 

Many will argue, “It isa mark of respect which we 
owe our friends.’’ If respect could be determined by 
color; or love and grief be measured by the yard ;—but 
how that little “ if’ is unsurmountable, and I cannot im- 
agine the tears that slip beyond the eyelids are in quality 
or kind any ditférent whether falling on a black gown or 
a colored one. 

If we love our friends, let us prove it by our actions 
while they are living ; and if we have no kindly feeling, don’t 
let us try to hoodwink the world with a few yards of black 
cloth. Many persons, either from a lack of courage, or from 
a desire to swim with the main fleet, can never be induced 
to follow an independent line of action; their whole 
lives are conducted on the regulation plan. Many who 
adopt the repellant black costume doubtless find consola- 
tion in so doing; but if it were not the custom would it in 
any sense lesson their grief, add **one ray the more” to 
an over-shadowed home, or in ever so slight a way make 
their burden any easier to bear? 

Why should we add any tefrors to an event which needs 
nothing to make it depressing? It will not restore the 
missing one, or transform a past mistake or unkindness 
into a present blessing. It will only be following a long- 
established custom, in the matter of which fashion should 
always be subordinated to individual choice. 

KATHARINE H. TERRY. 


SEED DECORATIONS. 

The use of seeds for purposes of simple ornamentation 
ts very old, and has of late been revived with good effect 
for embroidering fancy articles. The best seeds are those 
of the melon, vegetable marrow and cucumber, assorted 
according to size, shape and color. After the design has 
been traced on the material, which may be velvet, plush, 
cloth or silk, the stalks are put in with gold or maize-col- 
ored silk in stem, chain or herring-hone stitch, and the 
leaves outlined in a similar manner. Then the seeds are 
placed in position and fixed by a stitch, at either end, care 
being taken to make them lie flat. Among the flowers 
which can be imitated in seed work are marguerites, asters, 
starwort, jessamine, etc. Ears of corn or barley are very 
effective, though more difficult to work, owing to the seeds 
having to be packed close together. Ona foundation of 
maroon velvet, or crimson cloth, the seeds stand out like 
ivory in bold relief. The calyx of the buds is done in 
crewel work or silk. This work can be adapted to fancy 
articles of various kinds, such as table borders and centers, 
banner screens, tea cozies, etc.—Decorator and Furnisher. 
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SEASONABLE SALADS AND SALAD DRESSINGS. 
Prepared from English Recipes. 

HE compounding and arranging of a dainty salad 
is a task which affords a vast amount of pleasure 
to the housewife, as it provides an almost unlim- 
ited scope for the display of good taste and inge- 

nuity—points on which we are all anxious to excel. There 
is never any lack of ingredients for the making of salads, 
as they may be composed of almost anything; but, of 
course, due care must be exercised in selecting the vari- 
ous items, in order to preserve the harmony of the whole. 
The dish may be garnished, too, so simply and prettily, 
that very often a skilfully-prepared salad forms the most 
attractive feature of the meal, and that, too, at a very tri- 
fling expense—a fact which is no small recommendation 
in the majority of small households. During the summer, 
especially, salads are of inestimable value, being of such 
a refreshing, cooling nature, and as the warm weather 
advances and our appetites, in consequence, become more 
capricious and difficult to please, we hail their appear- 
ance with delight, as substitutes for the ordinary dishes 
of meat, which in colder days are welcomed and enjoyed 
so heartily. The art of salad making should, therefore, 
be carefully studied. 
For the making of a plain vegetable salad, the following 
items are all suitable: Asparagus, artichokes, boiled beet- 
root, basil, celery, chives, chervil, cucumbers, cauliflowers, 
dandelion leaves, lettuces of all kinds, endive, French 
beans, potatoes, onions, watercress, small cress, tomatoes, 
radishes, parsnips, carrots, horse-radish, gherkins, peas, 
capers, parsley, etc.; the range of choice, therefore, is no 
meanone. It must be remembered, however, that although 
it is such an easy matter to obtain variety, great care is 
necessary in the preparation of the dish, and a few rules 
—very simple, yet indispensable—must be strictly attended 
to, if we wish the result to prove satisfactory. For in- 
stance, whatever vegetables are being used, they must be 
young and perfectly fresh; they must then be carefully 
washed and made thoroughly dry, this latter being a point 
of the utmost importance, though it is often very difficult 
to get inexperienced salad makers to realize the fact. 
Each separate item must then be properly prepared, but 
in doing so, carefully avoid using a steel knife, as this is 
apt to impart a disagreeable flavor to the vegetables, and 
also to injure the color. This rule, of course, applies only 
to certain of the vegetables—green ones in particular. If 
a silver knife is not at hand, use two forks, or better still, 
tear the vegetables in shreds with clean fingers, then mix 
them lightly, taking care to make the various colors con- 
trast as prettily as possible, and serve the salad with the 
dressing, either poured over, or separate, this being en- 
tirely a matter of taste. I will now give a few recipes for 
some very choice salads, the merits of which I trust my 
readers will test for themselves. 

A Plain Vegetable Salad. 

Take two heads of fresh cabbage-lettuce, a bunch of 

watercress, a handful of mustard and cress, some nice 

tender radishes, a few spring onions, about half a head of 
endive, and a smat!i quantity of boiled beetroot, very ten- 
der and of a brilliant color. After carefully cleaning and 
drying the vegetables, shred all, except the beetroot, rather 

finely, then mix them well, and pile them up high in a 

pretty salad bowl. Peel the beetroot, and cut it first in 

thin slices, then into small fanciful shapes, and use these 
with alternate slices, or small, prettily-shaped pieces of 
hard-boiled eggs, to ornament the top of the salad in some 


tasteful fashion. When this is carefully done, the effect 
is simply charming, the combination of the various colors 
rendering the dish attractive looking in the extreme. 

NVote—Those whose digestive powers are not particu- 
larly strong are sometimes afraid, and rightly so, to in- 
dulge ina salad like the above, raw vegetables of any kind 
being, as a rule, considered suitable for strong, healthy 
stomachs only. Happily, however, there is a very easy 
way out of the difficulty. Whatever vegetables are chosen, 
let them be carefully boiled until tender, previous to cut- 
ting up, as this will entirely prevent any harmful results. 
Of course, a cooked-vegetable salad is bound to lose that 
delightful crispness which a raw salad possesses, still the 
taste is equally good, and, indeed, some people consider 
it decidedly finer and more delicate. The dressings suit- 
able for these salads will be mentioned by and by. 
Savory Salads. 

The remains of various meats, fish, poultry and game, 
when properly prepared and added to a well-made vege- 
table salad, are generally supposed to still further improve 
the dish, though this, of course, is entirely a matter of 
taste. When any particular ingredient like this is being 
used, it should first be freed carefully from skin, fat, bones, 
gristle, etc., then be finely chopped and well seasoned, 
previous to being mixed with the vegetables. The dish 
then takes its name accordingly. 

Potato Salad. 

Boil, or steam in the usual way, some good sound pota- 
toes, then cut them in slices a quarter of an inch thick, 
and allow them to become quite cold. Meanwhile pre- 
pare the following mixture: Chop two hard-boiled eggs 
into small dice and put them in a basin, with a table- 
spoonful each of finely-minced parsley, onion, capers, and 
anchovy essence, a seasoning of salt, pspper and made 
mustard, a little finely-chopped chervil and tarragon, tive 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and eight tablespoonfuls of fine 
salad oil, and mix thoroughly. If preferred, equal parts 
of tarragon, cucumber and malt vinegar may be used, 
instead of the malt vinegar alone. Pour a little of this 
delicious sauce at the bottom of the salad bowl, and then 
arrange the potatoes in layers, with more sauce between 
each. Prepare the salad at least two hours before it is 
required, in order that the potatoes may become thor- 
oughly soaked and impregnated with the various season- 
ings, but reserve some of the sauce to pour over the top 
just before serving. 

Salad a la Russe. 

Procure a ring-shaped mould about one and one-half 
inches deep, one and one-half inches wide, and as large 
round as a dinner plate. Pour into this a little clear aspic 
jelly, and when partially set, fill it in lightly with a dainty 
mixture of vegetables—such as asparagus points, new car- 
rots, gherkins, capers, French beans, beetroot, etc., etc., 
which have all been carefully prepared and cut into small, 
fanciful shapes, taking care that in the arranging of the 
various items the colors are tastefully blended, as this 
adds considerably to the appearance of the salad. Cover 
the whole with more jelly, and set the mould in a cool place 
to stiffen; then, when required, turn it out on to a pretty 
dish, and fill in the center with a high mound of carefully 
prepared fresh vegetable salad, similar to that prescribed 
in the first of these recipes. Pour a little rich creamy 
dressing over the fresh salad, but be careful not to let it 
touch the border, as that would decidedly mar the effect. 
Then ornament the surface with tiny patches of lobster 
coral, garnish round the edge of the dish with quarters or 
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slices of hard-boiled eggs with a small sprig of crisp 
watercress, or a little heap of mustard and cress between 
each, and serve, with more of the dressing separate. 

A Popular French Salad. 

Take some small, even-sized, ripe tomatoes, and re- 
move the cores and seeds without breaking the fruit; then 
take off the skins, and season the tomatoes inside with 
salad oil, tarragon vinegar, salt, pepper and finely-minced 
onion. Fill in the little cavities with a mixture com- 
posed of roughly-chopped hard-boiled eggs, shredded 
anchovies or sardines, minced parsley, and salt and 
pepper: and after pressing this firmly in, arrange the to- 
matoes tastefully on a flat bed of nicely variegated vege- 
table salad; sprinkle a little finely-sifted egg yolk over 
the whole, pour some carefully-made dressing round the 
base, and serve. 

There are many other recipes equally dainty which I 
should like to give, but I see that my amount of space is 
well-nigh filled up already, so I must just content myself 
for the present by giving directions for the making of two 
very delicious salad dressings—one with oil and one with- 
out, so as to please different tastes. 

No. 1 Dressing. 

Put into a basin the yolks of two raw fresh eggs, a 
small teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a des- 
sertspoonful of made mustard, and a tablespoonful of fine 
white sugar, and mix thoroughly by brisk and regular 
beating ; thcn add, by very slow degrees, four tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar—three of pure malt and one of tarragon— 
and six tablespoonfuls of fine salad oil, and continue the 
constant beating, or stirring, until the preparation assumes 
the appearance of rich thick cream. 

No. 2 Dressing. 

Put the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs into a basin with 
the same quantities of salt, pepper, mustard and fine 
white sugar as directed above, then bruise the whole until 
perfectly smooth and add the grated rind of a fresh lemon. 
Mix thoroughly, then stir in gradually four tablespoonfuls 
of French wine vinegar and six tablespoonfuls of thick 
cream, and continue stirring until the sauce is thick, 
smooth and creamy. If it will bear the addition of a 
little more cream, so much the better. The chief secret 
of success in the preparation of either of these dressings 
is the very slow and gradual addition of the liquid ingre- 
dients; these should be added alternately, about a tea- 
spoonful at a time, and the beating should be kept up 
briskly and constantly all the time; otherwise the dress- 
ings will never acquire that rich, smooth, creamy consist- 
ency so much to be desired—London Practical House- 
keeping. 


CREAM AND CHICKEN SALAD. 


Take half a pound of ham and chicken paste, rub it 
through a hair sieve, and mix with half a pint of whipped 
cream, flavored with a few drops of sherry, salt. etc. 
Place this on the lettuce leaves, and stitch into rolls with 
threads of lean ham or chicken. Brush the leaves over 
with white of egg, powder with the bruised yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg that has been rubbed through a hair sieve, set 
on a bed of fine cress, and serve. Three to four of these 
rolls are sufficient for each guest. Tongue and trufiles, 
turkey, salmon, turbot, crab, etc., are eligible for these 
popular plats. Theladies and gentlemen who I see as in- 
ustrious as ever purloin and paraphrase my recipes and 
ideas can work them out in contemporary journals at their 
leisure.—Baker’s Helper. 


Strawberry Ice, No. 1. 
To a quart of strawberry juice or pulp add a pint of 
simple sirup and the juice of a large Florida orange. 
Mix all well together, and freeze. When the ice is well 
frozen, work into it a meringue mass made of the well- 
beaten whites of two eggs and an ounce of pulverized 
sugar, and set it aside for an hour to harden. 
Strawberry Ice, No. 2. 

Express the juice from a quart of fresh, ripe straw- 
berries, and add to it a quart of water, the juice of an 
orange and half a pound of pulverized sugar. Mix well, 
and freeze as directed for ice cream. 

Raspberry Ice, No. 1. 

Toa pint of red raspberry juice and a pint of currant 
juice allow the juice of two lemons and a quart of clarified 
sugar. The raspberry and currant juices having been 
obtained by pressing the fruits separately through a fine 
sieve or in a jelly bag, mix them with the clarified sugar 
and lemon juice, and freeze. When properly frozen, add 
a meringue formed of the stiffly-beaten whites of two eggs 
and an ounce of powdered sugar, and mix it thoroughly 
into the ice with a long-handled wooden spatula. 
Raspberry Ice, No. 2 

Mix together a quart of black raspberry juice, a pint of 
water, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar or a scanty 
pint of simple sirup. Mix well, add the juice of a lemon, 
and freeze. When the ice is thoroughly frozen, add the 
stiffly-beaten whites of two eggs in which has been stirred 
an ounce of powdered sugar, and stir the mass well up 
from the bottom to make it perfectly smooth. Then 
remove the beater, pack the can in ice and salt, and set 
the ice aside to harden. 

Currant Ice. 

Allow a quart of ripe currants, a quart of clarified 
sugar, half a pint of red raspberries and the juice of two 
lemons. Press the juice from the currants and raspberries, 
and strain it; mix it with the clarified sugar, add the juice 
of the lemons, being careful that none of the seeds slip in 
(they might impart a bitter taste), and freeze. When the 
ice is about frozen, add a meringue mass made of the 
whites of two eggs and an ounce of powdered sugar, stir 
it in thoroughly, and set the ice aside to harden. 
Pineapple Ice. 

Select two ripe pineapples, and to them allow a quart 
of clarified sugar and alemon. Pare and grate the pine- 
apples, and press the pulp, of which there should be not 
less than a quart, through a sieve. A small quantity of 
the pineapple should be reserved to be finely sliced and 
added to the ice when half frozen. Stir the pineapple 
pulp into the clarified sugar and lemon juice, and freeze. 
When frozen, add the whites of two eggs which have been 
previously beaten to a firm snow and mixed with four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; mix them thoroughly 
into the ice with a spatula, and set it away to harden. 
Grape Ice. 

Select two and one-half pounds of ripe Muscatel grapes, 
and to them allow three pints of clarified sugar, or a quart 
of simple sirup, and the juice of two lemons. Mash and 
press the grapes lightly, being careful not to crush the 
seeds: add a cupful of cold water, and press the whole 
through asieve. Then mix the clarified sugar and lemon 
juice with the grape juice, and freeze. For some tastes 
the flavor of this ice is improved by the addition of a 
little sherry. When almost frozen, add and stir in thor- 
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ounces of sugar have been thoroughly incorporated, pack 
the can in more ice and salt, and set the ice aside for an 
hour to harden. 

Peach Ice. 

Select a dozen nice ripe peaches, to which allow two 
lemons and three pints of clarified sugar. Pare the 
peaches, and press the pulp through a sieve; then add the 
clarified sugar, then the lemon juice, and freeze as before. 
When nicely frozen, mix thoroughly with the ice a me- 
ringue made of the well-beaten whites of two eggs and 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and set it away for an hour 
or so before serving. 


Apple Water Ice. 

To a quart of stewed apples allow a quart of clarified 
sugar, or a pint and one-half of simple sirup, and the 
juice of two lemons. Having pared, sliced and stewed 
the apples without the addition of sugar, allow them to 
cool, press them through a sieve, mix with the clarified 
sugar and lemon juice, and freeze as usual. The whites 
of eggs may be omitted if not cared for, but most persons 
consider them an improvement, adding them as directed 
for peach ice. 

Apricot Ice. 

To a quart of fresh, ripe apricots allow a quart of clari- 
fied sugar or about a pint and one-half of simple sirup. 
Grate or press the apricots through a sieve, mix them 
with the sugar, and freeze. Then add the whites of two 
eggs that have been stiffly beaten and sweetened with two 
ounces of sugar, mix the meringue thoroughly into the 
ice, and set the latter away, carefully packed, for an hour 
before using. 

Lemon Ice, No. 1. 

For this use four lemons, an orange, and a pint and one- 
half of clarified sugar or a full pint of simple sirup. 
Before boiling the sugar and water to make the clarified 
sugar, rub off the zest, or yellow outside rind, of two of 
the lemons with lumps of loaf sugar, being careful not to 
rub off any‘of the bitter white portion underlying the 
yellow. These lumps of sugar may be used in making 
the sirup. Express the juice from the lemons and orange, 
strain it, add it to the clarified sugar, and freeze as previ- 
ously directed. When nicely frozen, add the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs sweetened with two ounces of pow- 
dered sugar, mix thoroughly with the spatula, and set the 
ice aside to harden. 

Lemon Ice, No. 2. 

Prepare a very rich and sweet lemonade, and freeze it 
in the usual way. When it is nearly frozen, allow to each 
quart of the ice the well-beaten whites of two eggs, stir 
thoroughly or turn the crank a few times, so that the eggs 
may be well mixed in, and pack the ice away until needed. 
Orange Ice, No. 1. 

To four oranges and a lemon allow a pint and one-half 
of clarified sugar or a pint of simple sirup. Rub the 
rinds of the oranges with a few lumps of sugar, carefully 
avoiding the white portion underneath the yellow; and 
use these lumps in preparing the clarified sugar. Add the 
juice of the oranges and lemon to the sugar, and freeze 
as usual. When the ice is nearly frozen, mix into it thor- 
oughly a meringue made of the whites of two eggs and two 
ounces of sugar, and set it aside to harden until needed. 
Orange Ice, No. 2. 

Allow six oranges, a lemon and a pound of sugar. Steep 
the rinds of the oranges in a quart of water in one vessel, 


and at the same time prepare a sirup with a pound of 
sugar and one-half cupful of water in another. Skim the 
sirup, strain the water from the peel, put the sirup and 
water together, and set the resulting liquid away to cool. 
Then add the juice of the orange and lemon, and freeze. 
When the mass is nearly frozen, stir in the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs sweetened with two ounces of sugar, 
and finish freezing. 

Cherry Ice. 

To two quarts of cherries allow a quart of clarified 
sugar. Pit and mash the cherries, and also mash a dozen 
of the kernels to a paste; add the paste to the cherries, 
strain all through a muslin bag, stir the juice into the 
clarified sugar, and freeze. When properly frozen, add 
the whites of two eggs well whipped and sweetened with 
two ounces of sugar, mix thoroughly, and set the ice away 
to harden until required to serve. 

Watermelon Ice. 

Select avery ripe and very red watermelon. Save all 
the water, scrape the red pulp fine, and add a little water, 
being careful to have sufficient melon to produce a strong 
flavor. Allow a pound of sugar to a gallon of this liquid, 
and freeze. When the ice is half frozen, add the well- 
beaten whites of three eggs, and stir the mass frequently 
from the bottom with a long-handled wooden spatula. 
Mille Fruit Ice. 

Allow an orange, six lemons, a quart of clarified sugar, 
two-thirds of a pint of grape juice, three-fourths of a 
pound of preserved fruits, and, if desired, a fourth of a 
pint of sherry. Remove the zest of the lemons with a 
few lumps of sugar, and use the latter in making the clari- 
fied sugar, to which add the juice of the lemons and 
orange, the grape juice, and the sherry, if used: then 
freeze as directed. When the ice is half frozen, add the 
well-beaten whites of two eggs mixed with two ounces of 
sugar, and finish freezing. As soon as the mass is thor- 
oughly frozen, remove the beater, stir in the preserved 
fruit chopped into small pieces, and set the ice aside for 
two hours. 

Frozen Fruits. 

These are prepared in much the same manner as water 
ices, the principal difference being that for ices the fruits 
are strained and only the juice used, while for frozen 
fruits the entire fruit is utilized. 

Frozen Bananas. 

Peel and mash a dozen bananas, squeeze into the pulp 
the juice of two nice oranges, add a quart of clarified 
sugar, and freeze. When the mass is nearly frozen, add 
the well-beaten whites of two eggs mixed with two ounces 
of pulverized sugar, stir all well together, finish freezing, 
and set the preparation aside to harden. 

Frozen Raspberries. 

Prepare the same as raspberry ice, except that the fruit 
should be slightly mashed, but not strained; and after it 
has been added to the other ingredients, the mixture 
should be allowed to stand an hour before being frozen. 
Frozen Pineapple. 

This is prepared the same as pineapple ice, save that 
the pineapple is not strained, but simply chopped fine. 


Frozen peaches and apricots may also be made the 
same as peach and apricot ices, with the exception that 
the fruits are chopped fine instead of being grated or 
strained. When cherries or strawberries are to be frozen, 
they are much improved in flavor if allowed to stand for 
an hour in the sirup before freezing —The Delineator. 
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HAIRDRESSING, 
And Care and Cleanliness of the Hair. 


LL authorities on the subject of the growth of the 
hair agree that the first requisite is perfect clean- 
liness. But as to the method of keeping the scalp 
and hair clean, opinions differ considerably. One 

rock on which the split occurs is, shall we keep our heads 
clean by vet washing or dry cleaning? Wet washing has 
numerous followers, and, if one be a lady, you can tell her 
by one of the following points: Little ends of hair stick 
out in a bristly fashion, over more than half the surface of 
the head; or she is found going about the house with her 
hair down her back, not “in loose, unconfined tresses,” but 
resembling tallow candles more than anything else, or she 
has a cold in her head and sniffs frequently. Any of these 
signs denote that our friend at some not very remote period 
has washed her head, and is still suffering from the effects. 

The dry clean is not attended by such disagreeable re- 
sults. Once a week the hair and scalp are thoroughly 
combed with a fine comb and then they are thoroughly 
brushed with a perfectly clean—in fact, freshly washed— 
hairbrush. After this process the brush will again require to 
be washed; as it is perfectly astonishing the amount of dirt 
a dweller in town will collect in the short space of a week. 

Then again, there is division in the camp of the washers ; 
some use soap, others believe in the white of an egg 
beaten in the water, in lieu of it, or a teaspoonful of am- 
monia, or one of powdered borax. When authorities disa- 
gree, what is a poor, simple-minded mortal to do? My 
advice is, try which method suits your individual case best 
and stick to it. 

Whether a person believes in washing the head or not, 
a daily brushing promotes growth; a man can do this 
either morning or evening, but if a woman dresses her 
hair in the fashionable style of curls and waves, she must 
do it at night. At least sixty or seventy strokes should be 
taken, that is, all over the head; most ladies prefer to 
divide their hair at the back and brush half over each 
shoulder. A gentleman can, of course, take his seventy 
strokes any way. If time will allow, or you can get some 
one to do it for you, by all means take more. 

A paragraph went the round of the papers a short time 
ago, stating that why so many men were so bald was due 
to the fact that the frequent cropping drove the vitality 
out of the hair, that it literally starved it. There may be 
some truth in this statement. for whoever heard of a bald 
woman? Singeing the hair occasionally is much better 
for it than having it cut so very often. 

Mention has been made of washing brushes; if not 
properly washed the bristles get soft and the backs shabby 
directly. The best and simplest way is: In atin hand 
bowl put a pint of water—hot, but not too hot to bear your 
hand in—and a teaspoonful of liquid ammonia, take the 
brush in the right hand, and with the left fill the bowl, and 
hold it so that the water comes to very nearly the top at 
one side. Grasp the brush firmly in such a way as to 
bring the bristles flatly in the water, then shake in quickly 
but quietly in the water, from right to left, not up and 
down, or the water will splash on the back. You will see, 
to quote a soap advertisement, ‘‘the dirt literally drop 
out” as you shake. When the brush is clean, rinse with 
cold water by holding it under the tap and letting the 
water run through the bristles sideways, rub the handle 
and back with a dry clean duster, to remove any suspicion 
of dampness, and put the brush on the plate-rack of the 


stove to dry as quickly as possible. When dry, the bristles 
will be as stiff and clean as when the brush was new. 

When brushes are washed every week the quantity given 
in the bow! will wash three, and the whole operation will 
not take more than ten minutes. Some people prefer to 
clean ivory-backed brushes with flour; rub plenty of flour 
well in, wrap up in paper and leave all night, give a good 
shaking, and remove the superfluous flour by blowing the 
brush with the bellows. 

It is hardly necessary to say that all brushes and combs 
should be kept in the dressing case, or a bag made for the 
purpose, when not in use, so as to keep them as much as 
possible from the dust which—like the poor—we have 
always with us. 

The regular use of hot irons takes the color and life from 
the prettiest hair if used for long, and yet we must have 
our hair curled. Personally, I have tried many curling 
agents—somebody’s curling pins warranted to curl the hair 
in five minutes, curling tongs, rags, stiff, limp, thin and 
thick paper, and so on, but will not recommend any par- 
ticular make, leaving the victim to judge which least in- 
jures her hair, and brings the best results. 

As curls are now so much the order of the day, it is 
quite a comfort to find a reliable article which does not 
poke into the head and scratch one’s ears when we retire 
to the nocturnal couch. The loose style of hairdressing 
that is now in vogue suits nearly every one, and the hair 
has certainly more room to grow in than it had wher the 
tight basket plaits were all the rage. Plaits certainly do 
not show off either the head or face to advantage, like the 
cunning little finger poufs and curls do. We have not had 
a more becoming style of hairdressing for a long time than 
the present one, which so skilfully shows up the prettiest 
masses of light and shade, brings out all the good points, 
and veils deficiencies. 

Side combs do not meet yith the approval of everyone, 
and yet they seem necessary if the hair is to be kept tidy 
about the ears. Here are two ways of dressing that do 
not require them: The hair requires to be curled over 
night; first curl the fringe and then the hair on the top of 
the head, then the hair from behind the ears right to the 
back of head, the hair at neck put in two curlers; next 
morning first take out the curlers over the ears, take the 
hair and tie it at the back, put a hairpin through and 
fasten it securely; next take out the fringe and the hair on 
the top, pin this down and pull well out to meet the bunch 
of curls at the back, fasten down, where required, with in- 
visible hairpins, then take the two out at the neck and let 
the two thick curls fall down the back. This is a particu- 
larly becoming style and looks very well under a large, 
fashionable hat. 

A closer style to wear to a bonnet is the following: Curl 
the hair all over the head; when taken out next morning, 
tie all in a bunch at the back of the heaa half way up, take 
some to the front and meet the fringe, some to each side, 
and bunch the rest lightly up at the tying place. If tied 
with a bright colored ribbon, the suggestion of color, seen 
through the strands of hair, has a pleasing effect. The 
short, invisible hairpins are much the best to use for these 
tossed-up effects: being light, their weight does not cause 
them to fall out as the ordinary ones invariably do when 
only confining a few strands of hair. Pretty pins of all 
kinds—mother of pearl, tortoise shell, and bright steel— 
can be purchased very cheaply; they look very well when 
the hair is dressed for the evening, and are very becoming 
to the generality of people—London Toilet Table. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 


writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
332.—LUNCHEON WITH THE COOKING CLASS. 
{OLD FABLES WITH A NEW FACE, NO. V.] 


“ All around the green gravel the grass grows so green ; 
And all the pretty maidens are fit to be seen ; 
Wash them in milk, dress them in silk, 
And the first to come down shall be married.” 


A fable is “a feigned story or tale, intended to instruct or 
amuse,” says Webster. “ Luncheon with the Cooking School” 
possesses fabulous elements capable of instructing and amus- 
ing those having wits for deep things, such as “ hidden names,” 
for which there is a popular demand, as has been proven to 
the satisfaction of the publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

A modern Mother Goose, who must perforce have inhaled 
the present atmosphere of common sense, would no doubt 
paraphrase the above “ fable ” in some such terms as the follow- 
ing, with possibly some slight change in the feet and clothing 
of the lines, not forgetting to hide therein the christian names 
of all her daughters fair : 


1. All around the Cooking School a mystic fragrance steals ; 
2. Oh! the culinary maidens are adorable one feels, 
3. Clad allin pinafores, with recipes in scores ; 
4. Come, lunch with them, mayhap ’twill please your fancy ; 
5. Admire you them, I lyrist’s part will play, 
6. My ravings be in praise of them to-day : 
7. And sure, no radiant galaxy can shine 
8. As well as cheer like these fair friends of mine. 
g. One boiled this ham,—a bell should sound her praise, 
to. As hero’s always was in olden days. 
11. And one might bridge the chasm of despair 
12. With bread—O live she long!—as light as air! 
13. When palate abets eye as in patés, 
14. Lo! is there not cause for a maiden’s praise ? 
15. And, ach! saw ever I such viands rare, 
16. So rich? Lo! epicures astonished stare ! 
17. A man dares to admire the girl whose head 
18. His gratitude shall even win if red. 
19. I’m glad a line I may to her address, 
20. And I believe lines following may confess 
21. Love for this roast duck’s carcass and rare sauce. 
22. One serves her guest, her guerdon sound applause 
23. I'd travel to Peru, the seas I'd cross 
24. To taste (sharp as a stab, it hath such spice) this sauce. 
25. Scarce can tongues tell about the one whose toast, 
26. Fire never scorching, might delight a ghost! 
27. One in her salads fine zeal doth display, 
28. And coffee—liquid amber that! I say, 
29. Deft are the hands this sa/mz/ rare that make, 
30. Angel, I call her, for the dish’s sake. 
31. Whence comes this odor? O, thy fragrant source, 
32. ’Tis a belief of mine, is the next course. 
33. And just in answer comes it, solving doubts, 
34. When “ Gloria Mundi!” an admirer shouts. 
5. Oh! let me brag! athane this dish might deem 
36. One hard to beat —rice served with flavored cream. 
37. There’s awful cause to hope, with anxious brow, 
38. Census and wills have finished been ere now! 
39. In stately dialect this pudding’s name 
40. France sends, but Yankee maiden’s is the fame; 
41. Fame liable to bring her love and bliss ; 
42. Let it, I answer, as | eat of this. 
43. Solidified an aria! name her who 
44. Maketh elysian food for me and you. 


45. (My bronzed cheek blanches! terror strikes my soul, 
46. I dare not, yet I long to eat the whole.) 

47. What’s lucre, Tiara, | stammer this, 

48. To—er—concoct —a—viands bringing bliss? 

49. And give me for bliss real the apple tart 

50. Made by one damsel in a style of art. 

51. In an apostrophe be kind and take 

52. Thanks—don’t deem them audacious—for this cake. 
53. Thought cannot lag, nescience do I defy, 

$4. Tell how maids loyal iced our lemon pie! 

55. Here’s lemonade ; la, everything is here! 

56. A big “ailment ” may follow this, I fear. 

57. I'd breast a gale the air to breathe when she 

38. Tea brewed ; nay, never was such fragrant tea! 

59. We’ve feasted i’ the style o’ lords and dukes, 

60. And swear we vassalage to these fair cooks. 

PRIZES AND RULES:—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the 
best list of christian names of women hidden in the above lines; 
Second Prize, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
tor the second ditto; Third Prize, any one of the fourteen 
bound volumes of this Magazine, for the third such list. 
A list to win a prize must contain at least sixty acceptable 
names. Letters forming a name must read in consecutive order 
from left to right, and no letter once drawn on can be used 
in forming another name immediately preceding or succeed- 
ing the one first chosen. Give the names in the order printed, 
and number of line, but do not copy the puzzle; and give the 
total number of names discovered. Supplemental lists cannot 
be accepted. Webster’s International Dictionary will be taken 
as authority. In case of ties precedence will be determined by 
date of postmark. Those who have won a prize in this depart- 
ment within the last twelve months are requested not to com- 
pete for those offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xitt, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will net be considzred. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, August 20, "92. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
325.—A LITERARY GARDEN. 

That is just what this department is maintained for, to stimu- 
late the readers of this Magazine to make investigations along 
lines that shall prove both pleasure-producing and knowledge- 
giving. Shakespeare has said, “ Keep a gamester from the 
dice, and a good student from his book, and it is wonderful,” 
from which statement we are to infer that it would have been 
something “ wonderful ” could he have been persuaded to give 
up writing plays for the stage. Habit is everything—at least, 
a considerable with most of us—and we do what we have found 
itin our way to perform quite regularly. If the “ Literary 
Garden” has encouraged lovers of nature as revealed in the 
vegetable kingdom, to familiarize themselves with the names 
of plants, shrubs and vegetables, it has not appeared in vain. 

A good many carefully prepared lists of names of plants, 
shrubs, vegetables, etc., noted in the “Garden with Mazy 
Paths,” were received, and the prizes have been won as follows: 
First Prize, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
by Mrs E. R. Paine of Milwaukee, Wis., for the best list ; and 
the Second Prize, any one of the thirteen bound volumes of 
this Magazine, by Miss L. H. Grace, Norwich, Ct.. for the 
second best list. The prizes were not actually awarded on 
the two best lists, but on the second and third, as there was no 
name attached to the best list. It came from Roxbury, Mass. 
Unknown quantities may be dealt with in geometry, but not in 
awarding prizes at this office. 

The list that won the first prize appears in italics below: 

1. A name, and a metal, Mari-gola. 

2. Two opposite tastes, Bitter-sweet. 

3. An edible, and a dish, Butter-cup. 
4. A Romish dignitary, and an article of commerce, 

Cardinalflower. 

Hem-lock. 

Jewel-weed. 


. A kind of sewing, and to fasten, 
. A gem, and a worthless plant, 
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7. A falsehood, and one-half of a caterpillar, Z7-/ac (Lackey). 


8. More insane, Madder. 
g. A kind of tree, and a wine, Holly-hock. 
1o. Expresses grief, Weeping-willow, Bleeding-heart. 
11. Sweetmeats, and a bunch. Candy-tuft. 


12. Where gold is found, Mint. 
13. A prickly fellow, and a place of landing, Bur-dock. 
14. An animal, and a girl’s name, Tiger-lily, Hare-bell. 
15. A garment worn by a religious body, 

Monk’ s-hood, Bishop's-cap. 


16. Part of a young antimal, Colt’s-foot. 
17. An instrument of punishment, Cat-tail, Birch. 
18. A miserable animal, and to rave, Cur-rant. 
1g. A coin, and magnificent, Penny-royal. 


20. A number, an exclamation, and a piece of furniture, 
Four-o'-clock. 
21. A fop, and an animal, Dande-lion. 
22. Whata man says who has paid part of his debts, G/ad-i-o-lus 
23. An animal, and a pinch, Cat-nip. 
24. A book, and one of the “little pigs that went to market,” 
Mistle-toe. 
25. A bird, and part of the body, Crow-foot, Pheasant’s-eye. 
26. A fluid, and a disagreeable task, Milk-weed. 
27. One hundred, and almost a wind instrument, C-orn. 
28. A young woman, and an animal, Maiden-hair. 


29. A disease, and a small number, Feverfew. 
30. A country, and an American grandee, China-aster. 
31. An animal, and a forest, Dog-wood. 
32. A certain age, and a measure of length, Golden-rod. 
33- A fop, Cockscomb. 
34. An animal, and an old story, Horse-chestnut. 
35- An animal, and part of a plant, Cow-slip. 
36. A bird, and a goad, Lark-spur. 


37- Advice to the morning fiend who disturbs our slumbers, 
Be-gon-ia (be gone here). 


38. To trickle out, Leek. 
39- A cunning animal, and an article of apparel, Fox-glove. 
40. An article used in embroidery, Cotton. 
41. A constellation, and a favorite person, Hare-bell. 
42. A farm-yard adjunct, and a relative, Pump-kin,. 


43. A goddess, and a summer necessity, Venus's Flytrap. 
44. A kind of force pump, and waters, Fleart-sease. 
45. A writer of books for children, Pansy. 
46. Dilatory Sloe 
47- A term of equality, and to kill, Par-sley 
48. A musical instrument, and a plant, 

Pipe-vine, Trumpet-creeper. 


49- A mollusk, and to establish, Oyster-plant. 
so. An old Christmas game, Snap-dragon. 
51. Suggests good fires, and a color, Winter-green. 
52. A dish, and what gardeners do, Pitcher-plant. 
53- An animal, and a vegetable, Horse-radish, Musk-melon. 
54. A month, a pronoun, and a 'u. sound, Jun-t-per. 
55- Skill, part of the body, and a dangerous predicament, 


Art-i-choke. 
56. A small bird, a vowel, and a grain, Chic-o-ry. 
57- A Roman emperor, 

58. A sort of shoe, and the product of a grain, 

Sandal-wood, Rubber-tree. 

39. A mournful but noisy observance, and a bird, Wake-robin. 
60. A public proclamation, and a woman’s name, 

Magna Charta Rose. 


Valertan. 


The list which was awarded the second prize differed from 
the first only in these respects: 10, Mourning-bride in place of 
Bleeding-hearts; 12, Jasmine, Coreopsis; 14, Oxalis in place of 
Harebell ; 34, Cat-tail; 37, Flea-bane in additionto Begonia; 
40, Satin, Gold-thread ; 48, Trumpet honeysuckle; 52, Pieplant ; 
58, Moccasin-flower ; 60, Banana. 

The following are afew of the names gathered from the 
various competitors’ lists, and some of them fit the places 
assigned them very nicely: 2, Tu-lips, Pepper-mint ; 4, Bishop's- 


wort; 6, Pearl-wort, Pearl-weed, Stone-weed ; 7, Li-chen, Love- 
lies-bleading; 8, Crazy-weed; 10, Rue, Crape-myrtle, Pine, 
Jobe’s-tears, Cypress; 12, Golden-rod; 13, Prickly pear; 14, 
Dog-rose; 15, Friar’s-coul; 16, Calves-snout, Lamb’s-tongue; 
17, Lady’s-slipper, Cat-o’-nine-tails; 22, Onion (owe no one), 
Thyme, Willow, Touch-me-not, Sweet Peas, Dew-plant; 23, 
Frog’s-bit; 24, Tomato (toma toe); 25, Pigeon-foot; 26, Ink- 
berry, Blood-root, Dew-berry, Water-weed ; 27, Century plant; 
30, Norway spruce; 31, Moose-wood; 32, Date-palm, Five- 
fingers; 33, Daisy, Green-head, Squash; 34, Fox-tail; 35, 
Monkey-plant, Snake-root, Dog-berry, Dragon-root, Buck- 
thorn; 37, Touch-me-not, Mango, Balsam, Hop, Catch-fly, 
Cro-cus ; 40, Fleur-de-lis, Spanish needle, Floss, Flax; 41, Klaz- 
ing-star, Dog-star, Sun-flower, Moon-flower, Ram-son, Twin- 
flower; 42, Curr-ant ; 43, Venus’s-fan ; 44, Tube-rose, Holly rose ; 
45, Hawthorn, Aloe; 46, Poke, Dahlia, Everlasting, Wandering 
Jew; 47, Par-snip; 48, Horn-poppy, Bugle-weed; 50, Snowball, 
Mistletoe, Batchelor’s-button; 51, Christmas rose, Fire-pink; 
52, Cup-plant; 53, Lamb-lettuce, Cow-slip, Skunk cabbage ; 
57, Narcissus, Lepidus, Eugenius; 58, Slipper flower; 60, 
Easter lily, Annunciation lily. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 164. 
327.—CHARADE. 
Answer.— Jack Horner. 


328.—SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS. 

Answers—1. The Ephraimites.—Judges xii: 6. 2. Men of 
Succoth to Gideon’s army.— Judges viii: 4-6. 3. A linen gir- 
dle, on the bank of the Euphrates. — Jeremiah xiii: 4. 4. Adam. 
—Genesis ii: 15. 5. Jewelry, commanded by Aaron.—Exodus 
xxxii: 2. 6. Ararat.—Genesis viii: 4. 7. Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. Behold, 
I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of 
a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be for meat.—Genesis i: 28, 
29. 8. At Antioch.—Acts xiv: 26-28. 9. The house of the 
rolls.—Ezra vi: 1,2. 10. At Galeed by Jacob and his brethren. 
—Genesis xxxi: 46-48. 11. The family of Herman.—t Chroni- 
cles xxv: 5,6. 12. Elisha.—1 Kings iii: 14,15. 13. The song 
of the well.—Numbers xxi: 17. 


329.—CLASSICAL ENIGMA, 
.inswer.—Arion. The peculiarity of this Enigma is that the 
letters succeed each other in the names, as in Arion, viz.: In 
Antigone, A, the first letter of Arion, comes first; in Artemis, 
ris the second letter in both names; 7 is the third in Orion 
and Arion both, and so on. 
My srst's in Antigone, poor, luckless maid 
My second’s in Artemis, ranging the glade. 
My ¢hird’s in Orion, who shines in the sky. 
My fourth’s in Acro’ma, who don’t live so high. 
My Afth in Mzander is sporting in glee, 
And drifting away with the tide to the sea. 
My whole, a musician, of such wonderous fame 
That dolphins to listen to his music came. 
And if you will look at this puzzle aright. 
You will find him quite open and plain to your sight 


330.—AN ENIGMA. 
Answer.—* On earth peace, good will to men.” 


Lines From the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
H. M. Atwater, you have answered to my satisfaction No. 
E. B. 
Through your garden I wandered in search of your flowers, 
And twined me a garland in June’s sunny hours ; 
From sight they were hidden with cunning and care, 
Yet stern Perseverance discovered them there. 
I may not have gathered the names you think meet — 
Yet here is my garland to lay at your feet! M. N. R. 
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Celebrating Birthdays. 

It is a lovely custom, that of celebrating the family 
birthdays. It costs so little, and means so much for 
future memory. 

One dollar will pay for a flowering plant, a little book 
and a lunch of cakes and apples. If mother makes the 
loaf cake, brother buys the walnuts to “ nail” the top, and 
sister gets the ten little candles to light it all round, the 
dollar may be spent for a quadruple silver-plated knife 
and a pretty necktie. 

This world is not a vale of tears, nor were the people in 
it intended to be miserable and stingy. God’s sunbeams 
dance and sparkle as brightly on the bare kitchen floor as 
upon the drawing-room carpet, and the cottager’s child 
should be, and has a right to be made as happy as the 
millionaire’s. It is the spirit within rather than the ma- 
terials without that makes real happiness. 

Childhood's capacity for pleasure is immeasurable. It 
is good to be a child, and it is wise to encourage the habit 
of making the home cheerful and its inmates happy. The 
features may be ugly and the hands hard and soil stained, 
but the heart may be sweet and tender and the soul big 
and glorious. 

A dear little woman in New York, who has to perform 
miracles in economy to make ends meet, has never missed 
celebrating the birthdays that have come round to six 
children in the last eighteen years. Often the merriment 
has been made with a few dimes. But she has made pud- 
dings and pies to eat, odd little things to trim up a bureau 
or a writing desk, something to wear or the presentation 
of an old keepsake, so very dear to the giver. 

She has given to one a cup and saucer tied with a bit 
of ribbon, to be the child’s very own and _ sacred to his 
use; she has provided a very wonderful meat pie, and the 
honored child has served it; she has baked a delicate 
cake for a tea party for sister to preside over, and when 
father’s birthday comes round, guess what he gets? A 
letter from everybody in the house, sent through the mails! 
Even baby is among the correspondents, and for days 
there is something new to tell about the way the fat little 
fellow held the pencil and tried to swallow the stamp 
when the envelope was sealed and ready to be posted. 
Pleasures may be high priced, but real happiness is no 
dearer than daylight—New York World. 

Offensive Breath. 

Offensive breath exists in all degrees, from the slight- 
est taint of a dyspeptic tongue to the horrible odor 
from carious bone and the stench of cancerous lung. 
In a large number of cases the teeth are in fault, and the 
dentist can best remove it. Always remove artificial 
teeth at bedtime and very carefully cleanse them be- 
fore replacement. The fwtor due to the abuse of alco- 
holic drinks is very distinctive; the excessive use of 
cider gives an odor like that of mustard, and the beer 
smell is but too well known to us all. If persistent, we 
can hardly be too careful or too unwearied in endeavor- 
ing to discover the cause; the detection of the early 
stage of cancer of the gullet, of caries of the nasal bones, 
of diphtheria, of lung mischief of greater or less gravity, 
may reward the search. There is also the allied subject 
of the odor emitted by the healthy skin of the most 


scrupulously clean, and the singularity that it differs 
so widely not only in people of different nationalities, but 
in individuals. It is even more strange that, while we are 
painfully aware of it in others, we are quite unconscious 
of ourown. When the mouth is in fault, rinsing it out 
with a warm but very weak solution of permanganate of 
potash—a single crystal in half a tumbler ot water—fre- 
quently, is most effectual; so is rinsing with a solution 
almost as dilute of tannic acid. And a thorough daily 
relief of the bowels is not to be oveglooked. 


Infectious Diseases. 

Sir Thomas Watson thus writes upon this subject: 
“The contagion of scarlet fever lurks about an apart- 
ment, or clings to furniture and clothes, for a very long 
time, even after some care has been taken to purify them. 
Of this I have known several remarkable examples. You 
(my pupils) will be asked at what period the danger of 
imparting the disease is over; I would recommend you to 
answer that you do not know. I am sure! do not; and 
therefore I always decline the responsibility of giving an 
opinion on the matter.” In spite of this counsel of cau- 
tion from the late queen’s physician, I will venture to 
state my conviction that the virus of scarlet fever may 
escape disinfection, and may be carried 150 miles in a 
letter, not merely a day, but even a year after the date of 
its generation. In virulence, subtlety, and tenacity of 
life, the virus of scarlet fever seems second only to that 
of smallpox. The general rule is that infection ceases 
in seven weeks, or to be quite safe, eight weeks, after the 
appearance of the rash, provided always that the throat 
be healed and the skin peeled, for so long as those two 
symptoms linger on there is danger of infection. To this 
general rule there are, however, decided exceptions, so 
amply attested that it is prudent to accept them. If there 
be any fear of infection from the letter mentioned in the 
query, I would advise those who have been exposed to 
the contagion to take three drops of belladonna in water, 
night and morning for three days, and after missing three 
days, do it again. The homeeopathic tincture of bella- 
donna is the most convenient preparation.—R. A. Chud- 
leigh, M. D. 


Where European Tourists Go. 

Every summer out of New York alone go shoals of drum- 
mers, buyers and agents every year. Every big dry goods 
house sends men to scour the world for cloths and laces; 
tailors send buyers of men’s clothing fabrics. Hundreds 
of men are paid to search the foreign markets for novel- 
ties in jewelry. Even the big dressmakers now spend hun- 
dreds of dollars in dispatching keen-eyed, shrewd-headed 
and quick-witted representatives to watch foreign styles 
and buy foreign materials. And they are oftener women 
than men. The Meccas of these commercial pilgrims are 
of course London and Paris. The favorite route of the 
pleasure seekers also includes those cities, but allows only 
a few days’ stop in each. Generally speaking, it is laid 
out and divided as to time like this, although it is, as all 
things mundane are, infinitely varied by individual taste : 
On the ocean—outward bound, eight days; in England, 
ten days; in France, ten days; in Italy, twenty days; in 
Switzerland, fourteen days; in Germany, ten days; in 
Austria, four days; in Belgium, three days; in England 
again, three days; on the ocean—homeward bound, 
eight days: a total of ninety days, or three months.—New 
York Press. 
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Table Customs of Our Ancestors. 

A thousand years ago, when the dinner was ready to be 
served, the first thing brought into the great hall was the 
table. Movable trestles were brought, on which were 
placed boards, and all were carried away again at the 
close of the meal. Upon this was laid the tablecloth, 
which in some of the old pictures is represented as having 
a handsome embroidered border. There is an old Latin 
riddle of the eighth century in which the table says: “I 
feed people with many kinds of food. First I am a quad- 
ruped, and adorned with handsome clothing ; then I am 
robbed of my apparel and lose my legs also.” The food 
of the Anglo-Saxon was largely bread. This is hinted in 
the fact that a domestic was called a “ loaf-eater,” and the 
lady of the house was called a “loaf-giver.’’ The bread 
was baked in round, flat cakes, which the superstition of 
the cook marked with a cross, to preserve them from the 
perils of the fire. Milk, butter and cheese were also eaten. 
The principal meat was bacon, as the acorns of the oak 
forests, which then covered a large part of England, sup- 
ported numerous droves of swine. Our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers were not only hearty eaters, but unfortunately 
deep drinkers. The drinking horns were at first literally 
horns and so must be immediately emptied when filled; 
later when the primitive horn had been replaced by a 
glass cup, it retained a tradition of its rude predeces- 
sor in its shape, for it had a flaring top while tapering 
toward the base, so that it, too, had to be emptied at 
a draught. 

Each guest was furnished with a spoon, while his knife 
he always carried in his belt; as for forks, who dreamed of 
them, when nature had given man ten fingers? But you 
will see why a servant with a basin of water and a towel 
always presented himself to each guest before dinner was 
served and after it was ended. Roasted meat was served 
on the spit or rod on which it was cooked, and the guest 
cut or tore off a piece to suit himself. Boiled meat was 
laid on the cakes of bread, or later on thick slices of 
bread called ‘‘trenchers,” from a Norman word meaning 
“to cut,” as these were to carve the meat on, thus preserv- 
ing the tablecloth from the knife. At first the trencher 
was eaten or thrown upon the stone floor for the dogs 
which crouched at their master’s feet. Ata later date it 
was put in a basket and given to the poor who gathered 
at the manor gate. During the latter part of the middle 
ages, the most conspicuous object on the table was the 
saltcellar. This was generally of silver in the form of a 
ship. It was placed in the center of the long table, at 
which the household gathered, my lord and lady, their 
family and guests being at one end and their retainers 
and servants at the other. So one’s position in regard to 
the salt was a test of rank—the gentle-folks sitting “ above 
the salt” and the yeomanry below it. In the houses of 
the great nobles dinner was served with much ceremony. 
At the hour a stately procession entered the hall. First 
came several musicians, followed by the steward bear- 
ing his rod of office, and then came a long line of ser- 
vants carrying different dishes. Some idea of the variety 
and profusion may be gained from the provision made 
by King Henry III for his household at Christmas, 
1254. This included thirty-one oxen, one hundred pigs, 
three hundred and fifty-six fowls, twenty-nine hares, 


fifty-nine rabbits, nine pheasants, fifty-six partridges, 
sixty-eight woodcocks, thirty-nine plovers, and three 
thousand eggs. 7 

Many of our favorite dishes have descended to us from 
the middle ages. Macaroons have served as dessert since 
the days of Chaucer. Our favorite winter breakfast, 
griddle cakes, has come down to us from the far-away 
Britons of Wales, while the boys have lunched on ginger- 
bread and girls on pickles and jellies since the time of 
Edward II, more than five hundred years ago.—Scientific 
American. 


The King’s Tabie. 

The profusion which characterized the unfortunate 
Charles I is well shown in the following account of the 
lavish and wasteful table which he kept up. It is asserted 
that there were daily in his court eighty-six tables well 
furnished each meal, whereof the king’s table had twenty- 
eight dishes, the queen’s twenty-four, four other tables 
sixteen dishes each, three other ten dishes each, twelve 
other had seven dishes each, seventeen other tables had 
each of them five dishes, three other had four each, thirty- 
two other tables had each three dishes, and thirteen other 
had each two dishes, in all about 500 dishes each meal, 
with beer, wine, and all other things necessary—all was 
provided most by the several purveyors, who by commis- 
sion, legally and regularly authorized, did receive those 
provisions at a moderate price, such as had been formerly 
agreed upon in the several counties of England, which 
price (by reason of the value of money much altered) was 
become low, yet a very inconsiderable burden to the king- 
dom in general, but thereby was greatly supported the 
dignity royal in the eyes of strangers as well as subjects. 
The English nobility and gentry, according to the king’s 
example, were excited to keep a proportionate hospitality 
in their several country mansions, the husbandmen en- 
couraged to breed cattle, al?tradesmen to a cheerful indus- 
try; and there was then a free circulation of moneys 
throughout the whole body of the kingdom. There was 
spent yearly in the king’s house, of gross meat, 1,500 oxen, 
7,000 sheep, 1,200 veals, 300 porkers, 400 sturks or young 
beeves, 6,800 lambs, 300 flitches of bacon, and twenty-six 
boars; also 140 dozen of hens, 750 dozen pullets, and 1,470 
dozen of chickens; for bread 3,600 bushels of wheat, and 
for drink, 600 tons of wine and 1,700 tons of beer; more- 
over, of butter 46,640 pounds, together with fish and fowl, 
venison, fruit, and spice proportionably. 

For a Wedding Dinner. 

At a dinner given in honor of two prospective brides 
by one of their girl friends, there were twelve guests, 
all young ladies, “and the table, made especially for 
the occasion, was in the shape of a heart. About six 
inches from the edge was set a heart-shaped band of 
ferns six inches wide, studded with spring blossoms 
and fairy lights. The central floral ornament consisted 
of two hearts made of pink roses and transfixed with 
arrows made of violets. The lights were all rose-colored. 
The ices were served in the shape of pink hearts 
pierced with silver arrows. The orange baskets had 
butterfly handles, and the almonds were handed in heart- 
shaped baskets covered with violets. In the bridecake 
prepared for the occasion a gold bangle had been baked, 
and this was cut for by the bridesmaids. A mandolin 


orchestra played a selection of appropriate airs during 
the repast. 
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Atkinson’s ** Science of Nutrition.” 

There can be no question as to the value and import- 
ance of the square octavo volume of nearly 200 pages 
which Hon. Edward Atkinson of Boston has prepared 
and published. It is a versatile publication, as will be 
gathered from a brief glance at the varied character of its 
contents, and must equally interest the man of scientific 
disposition or the weary woman who struggles in her 
superheated kitchen during the reign of the dog-star to 
prepare the mid-day meals for her large and hungry family. 
Readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING are no strangers to Mr. 
Atkinson, and his long-continued researches looking 
toward a better and simpler method for the preparation of 
food have often been called to their attention. In the pres- 
ent work, the author reviews the path which he has thus 
far traveled, and brings into the compilation many perti- 
nent and helpful things from the pens and brains of others. 
Following the introduction, we have the treatise which 
gives title to the book—a lecture delivered in the law lec- 
ture room of Columbia Coilege, New York, by Mr. Atkin- 
son, in connection with an exhibition of his Aladdin 
Ovens, from the productions of which about 200 people 
were fed at the close of the address. The lecture has 
been somewhat revised, in order to bring it up to the pres- 
ent development of its subject, and especial attention is 
then given to the Aladdin Oven, “ what it is, what it does, 
and how it does it.’”’ In connection there are numerous 
dietaries, carefully computed under the direction of Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards; tests of the slow methods of cooking 
in the Aladdin Oven, by Mrs. Mary H. Abel and Miss 
Maria Daniell, with instructions and recipes—the instruc- 
tions being of that sensible, easily-comprehended sort 
which are a delight, while the recipes are numerous and em- 
brace everything which would naturally be sought in such 
aconnection. But perhaps the most important portion of 
the entire work is that devoted to the “ Nutritive Values of 
Food Materials,” collated from the writings of Prof. W. O. 
Atwater. It is impossible to overestimate the value of the 
tabulations which are here given, and for the sensible 
purveyor who would have appetizing food of the best 
nutritive quality, yet at the lowest expense consistent with 
a healthful economy of purse and strength, the volume 
before us would in a very short time prove indeed “ worth 
its weight in gold.” There are comparisons, also, with the 
conditions prevailing in other lands, and taking the entire 
scope of the volume into account, one would go far to find 
more matter of interest and importance regarding the 
good of the people than is presented in this manner by 
the distinguished gentleman who is its author. The book, 
apart from free presentation to every one having pur- 
chased a standard Aladdin Oven, is sold at the moderate 
price of fifty cents in leatherette covers, or seventy-five 
cents in cloth. It1s published by Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
Springfield, Mass., from whom copies may be ordered. 
No housewife, no family, could make a better investment 
of the small sum required than in purchasing and care- 
fully perusing a copy. 


Culminations. 

Aella Greene, whose recent novel, ‘‘ John Peters,” has 
arrested wide attention, follows certain of his characters 
a step farther in the work under consideration, and shows 
the development of their lives through the years of peace 


succeeding the civil war, and the scenes and experiences 
which they brought. While the narrative presents a 
strong picture of New England life, and the characters, 
it does not need be said, are drawn with the hand of a 
master, it must be confessed that there is a good deal of 
the spirt of Utopia in the volume. Such communities as 
the ‘‘ New Dayville ” are not by any means as numerous. 
as the lover of his kind would have them; and it must 
be admitted that the rewards of merit do not generally 
follow so smoothly as in Mr. Greene’s ideal world. But 
it is not so much the actual as the desirable which 
has animated this author; and in a much more prac- 
tical and possible manner than has been adopted by 
certain other idealists, he has pictured the world that 
might be, as a pathway toward that Better World whose 
foreshadowings are so reverently recognized in all of his 
writings. 


The Madison Seuare Series. 

The publisher of the Madison Square Series, while 
grasping the popular qualities of an inexpensive produc-: 
tion of attractive novels, issued in paper-covered form at 
regular intervals, goes further than this, to announce as a 
factor in his purpose “the best novels by the best auth- 
ors.” And it is refreshing to find this purpose conscien- 
tiously carried out. The “Series” now consists of over 
fifty numbers, which have appeared monthly at the low 
price of $3 per year, including the best stories of such 
writers as Marion Harland, May Agnes Fleming, Mary J. 
Holmes, Frank Lee Benedict, Mansfield Tracy Walworth, 
Celia E. Gardner, Julie P. Smith, Bertha M. Clay, Georgie 
Sheldon, and others, not overlooking the masterpieces of 
Cervantes and Daniel Defoe. Such books may with 
propriety go into the family circle, where they will 
amuse and entertain, while at the same time their in- 
fluence will be of the highest and most commendable 
character, in marked contrast to that of many so-called 
“cheap” publications, which are in fact dear and dan- 
gerous at any price. G. W. Dillingham is the publisher 
of the Madison Square Series, from 33 West Twenty-third 
street, New York; subscriptions can be made by the year, 
or single numbers may be purchased from any dealer in 
books or periodicals. 


A Millionaire at Sixteen. 

In this book Oliver Optic continues the story of the 
adventures of Louis Belgrave, begun in “ A Missing Mil- 
lion.” The series is published by Lee & Shepard of Bos- 
ton, in handsome binding, illustrated, at $1.25 per volume. 
A clergyman, writing of this author’s books, recently 
said: “ He believes the brave should so succeed, and the 
good be so rewarded. It is a little better world than we 
daily find, but not any better than we are daily seeking. 
We must kindle the ardor of youth by such hopes and 
aspirations of greatness. Mr. Adams wrote to take the 
boys away from the trash that is secretly circulated 
and read, and by his books of travel, of soldier life, and 
seamanship, he has done much for the benefit of the 
heroes of the future. That is the way I look at it, and 
I should recommend parents to let their boys delight 
themselves in his books, as a recreation after school 
hours, baseball, and whatever else occupies their mind 
and attention.” This is not extravagant praise. “Oliver 
Optic” has been a delightful and healthful writer of 
stories for boys these many years, and his skill does 
not wane, but rather seems to increase with ripening 
years. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please ¢o note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be priated at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a ditferent nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The question as to what it is best to prepare for a com- 
pany luncheon, supper or tea is one often asked, and in 
her usual sensible way Miss Parloa begins in the present 
number to make answer, giving not only precept, but the 
indispensable recipes and bills of fare, so that the most 
inexperienced cannot err, and the experienced will most 
certainly tind something helpful in the discussion. 

“ The Expert Waitress ” is given in the present paper 
a series of general rules, touching here and there all over 
the field of her usefulness; rules which undoubtedly she 
has heard many a time, and will declare that she remem- 
bers perfectly well, but which have perhaps a habit of 
slipping from the memory when they would be of the 
greatest service. She will be pleased to read them once 
more, gathered in this concise form. 

“ His mind had a great deal to do with it!” How often 
this sentence is spoken in substance, in some case where 
the rules of conventional medication have been set at 
naught in one way or another, within the experience of 
most readers. Very pleasantly does Mattie W. Baker tell 
the story of such an experience, when a lesson was 
learned, late in life, but learned once for all. 

With the abundance of fruit which the development of 
modern transportation brings to our doors, there arises 
very often the question how it can best be adapted to the 
use of the family. Eunice C. Corbett takes a step toward 
the settlement of the, problem in her admirable article on 
** Fruit Pickles,” which includes a longer list than almost 
any one had probably thought of in connection with 
pickling. 

M. D. Sterling’s page for “ The Children of the House- 
hold ” advises the finding of something to do, and could 
not, of course, quite overlook the very popular topic, at 
this season of the year, of picnics and vacations. 

Taking as a text the “ Homesick smell of dry forgotten 
herbs,” Ada Marie Peck presents a very interesting and 
valuable article on “Herbs and Simples,”’ combining 
with interesting gossip and quotation, many facts regard- 
ing the value and potency of various herbs which have 
been known to our people through generations for their 
distinguishing characteristics. 

Mary M. Todd, whose pen graces whatever it touches, 
gives some glimpses of home life in the Canadian back- 
woods, under the title of ‘‘ Our Neighbors,” and no one 
will fail to read the story of “ Fritz and Tina,” or to sym- 
pathize with those two very excellent people in their 
experiences. 

The paper in “ The Household Laundry ” series relates 
to “Starch and Starching,” and is written in the “ House- 
keeper's” usual careful manner. It embraces a good 
many thoughts and suggestions which will aid the ordi- 
nary laundress, if only they are duly heeded. 


After having had, from time to time, various disserta- 
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tions on nursing from the standpoint of the nurse, it is 
quite in order to have something from the invalid, and 
that something Lora S. LaMance contributes with the 
aggressive title of ‘‘The Rights of Invalids.” There is 
no aggressiveness in the article, but it is filled from title 
to close with the soundest kind of common sense. 

A closely allied article is that on ‘Sanitary Sense,” 
which within a page of space gives a resume of valuable 
facts that if observed will do much to insure good health 
and long life. 

Mr. Ormand continues his series on ‘‘ The Food of the 
People,” devoting the present number to “ Fowl,” with a 
glance at both the domestic and the natural or wild 
branch of the family. 

Rebe Weste has an instructive article on “ Pressed 
Ferns,” which make pretty gifts for one’s summer ac- 
quaintances, or handsome ornaments for one’s room, or 
show to excellent advantage in a scrapbook. 

Mrs. Arthur Stanley begins her paper on ‘“‘ The Bath 
and Bathing,” by declaring that ‘‘ there must be a reason 
for everything, and there is a reason for bath and the use 
which we make of it.’’ She then goes on to point out 
how this sanitary operation is a necessity to all people 
and a luxury for all classes. At the same time, it is ap- 
parent that she is hardly in sympathy with everything 
which bears the name of bath. 

There is an interesting page on hand-made laces by 
Mrs. N. A. M. Roe, including illustrations and formula 
for inch lace, lace inserting and panel lace. 

Mrs. N. H. Snider contributes “ A Few Ways of Cook- 
ing Rice.” 

Amanda B. Harris has a page descriptive of “ Strange 
Dishes,” in which she shows that “what is one man’s 
meat may be another’s poison.” 

Mary J. Safford has an instructive paper for the eco- 
nomical housewife, regarding “ Those Pieces of Carpet” 
which were made into three durable and pretty rugs. ‘‘Go 
thou and do likewise.” 

Every eye will instinctively turn to the illustrated front- 
ispiece of “A Friend in Need,” and the original verse 
which will be found scattered through the magazine well 
sustains the department for which Goop HouUSEKEEP- 
ING has long been favorably known. We notice: ‘* My 
Baby Girl and Little Boy Blue,” by Mrs. Mary Felton; 
“Only a Glass of Wine,” by Cornelia Wesson Boyden ; 
“Coming and Going,” by Clark W. Bryan; “ Twilight on 
a Mountain Lake,” by Walter M. Hazeltine; “ The Old 
Deserted House,” by Edward Vincent; “ The Poppy and 
Larkspur,” by Mrs. J. T..Greenleaf; “Who Is It?” by 
Ray Laurence; “ Under the Sweeting Trees,” by Marie 
A. Barber; “ Katy Did,” by Jane Robbins; “The Pine- 
apple Cake,’’ by Florence E. Pratt; “ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes” (in full page, with a portrait), by William Brunton. 

The several departments peculiar to Goop Housr- 


KEEPING are at their best, and altogether the midsummer 
feast which is spread before our thousands of patrons in 
all portions of the world is fully up to the best in richness, 
variety and attraction. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

“ Rose Terry Cooke is dead!” To the hearts of untold 
thousands these few words have sent a pang, a deep and 
abiding sorrow. Few of our modern writers have touched 
more deeply the emotions of their readers, for few have 
written with a more perfect comprehension of the Ameri- 
can character, and especially of that phase which is found 
in New England. Her death occurred July 18 at Pitts- 
field, where for five years had been her home. She was 
born in 1827 at West Hartford, Ct., of influential parent- 
age, her father being for some years a member of Con- 
gress. She began writing for the press at the age of 
eighteen, and made a specialty of verse, though her 
greatest popularity was undoubtedly in connection with 
her stories of New England life. She published numer- 
ous books, and wrote for several of the leading magazines. 
She was one of the prized contributors to Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, in which her story of “Tom and Sally” was 
one of the most popular ever published. It scarcely 
needs be said to those who have read and delighted in 
her writings, that her life was a sweet and noble one, and 
that in the circle of her wide acquaintance her friendship 
was deeply prized by all with whom she came in contact. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

A bit in the morning is better than nothing all day. 

What were once nightgowns are now slumber robes. 

If cold food must be eaten, it should not be washed 
down with ice water. 

There is one peach crop that is never a failure, and that 
is the preserved kind. 

The lawn mower is a good deal like the keeper of a 
bucket shop—it shaves the green. 

A dull knife will make even a fillet seem tough, but a 
sharp one makes a pounded steak seem a tenderloin. 

Heresy is the opinion of a last year’s leaf of a this 
year’s bud. Heresy is what the coffin says to the cradle. 

There are people seen eating lamb chops who look dis- 
consolate because they cannot eat the bone as well as the 
meat. 

It is the man who understands the greatest number of 
things that is the most tolerant of those he doesn’t un- 
derstand. 

Don’t be discouraged by mistakes. The most success- 
ful men in the world would do lots of things differently if 
they could do them over. 

Great pleasure and comfort can be given an invalid by 
changing not only the position of the articles of furniture 
in the room, but the pictures. 

We are pleased with the compliments of the flatterer, 
because we wish to believe them true; but we despise 
him because we know that they are not. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents amonth ; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months - 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maza- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal! of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. it 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Hovussr- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HovuSsEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HousEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.— Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HouSEKEEPING.— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
ished in the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

New York WomMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 

THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 

Woman’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 


UNITED WorRKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WORK, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

THE WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman's INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WomMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s ExcuHanGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WoOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, III. 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WoOMAN’s WoRK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

THE WoMaAN’s EXCHANGE, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’s WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 
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Buy my berries, my fine, ripe berries, 
Fresh as the blooms of May, 

Red as the sun-kissed, summer cherries, 
Sweet as the new-mown hay. 


This bunch I picked by a tuft of clover, 
Heavy with honey dew, 

Where the bee, like a belted rover, 
Reveled the morning through. 


Some I found where the first spring daisy 
Showed its yellow and white, 

And some where the meadow brook grow; lazy 
In sunshine warm and bright. 


These in their scarlet beauty glowing 
Grew by a lichened stone, 

And came by a merry robin showing 
The feast he long had known. 


And where the path the low wall crosses, 
And woodlands hide the view, 

And violets cluster in the mosses, 
I found these dainty few. 


Watch where the south wind softly passes, 
And dandelions blink, 

And swift from interlacing grasses 
Rises a bobolink. 


There be sure you will find a treasure 
Peeping from coverts green, 

For there I found this brimming measure ; 
Were finer ever seen ? 


Buy my berries, my large, ripe berries, 
Fresh as the blooms of May, 
Red as the sun-kissed, summer cherries, 
Sweeter than new-mown hay ! 
— Thomas §S. Collier, in Springfield Republican. 


WHICH ROAD WOULD YOU TAKE? 
If you could go back to the forks of the road, 
Back the long miles you have carried your load, 
Back to the place where you had to decide 
By this way or that through your life to abide, 
Back to the sorrow, back to the care, 
Back to the place where the future was fair, 
If you were there now, a decision to make, 
O pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you take? 


Then after you'd traveled the other long track, 
Suppose that again to the forks you went back ; 
After you found that its promises fare 
Were but a delusion that led to a snare, 
That the road you first traveled with sighs and unrest, 
Tho’ dreary and rough was most graciously blest 
With balm for each bruise and a charm for each ache, 
O pilgrim of sorrow, what ruad would you take ? 
—George McDonald. 


HOME AT LAST. 
A little child! fair haired, with wondering eyes, 
Passed, through an open door, into the street. 
She wandered on, lost in a land of sighs, 
And wept, “Is there no rest for weary feet ?” 


Deep in the dark—a door stood open wide, 
A light streamed from it brighter than the day; 
A mother’s voice kept calling: “ Here! Abide! 
Come Home, my little one! you’ve lost your way. 
Come Home!” 


A wretched man, forlorn, with matted hair, 
Stood in a crowd of sots, more beasts than men; 
Deep curses rent the air, and dull despair 
Supremely reigned in that accursed den. 
But high above its revels rang one sound, 
Clearer than sea-bird’s over roaring sea— 
The voice of wife and woman! “ Lost but found! 
Come Home, my Husband! Come! Oh! follow me! 
Come Home!” 


A poor lost soul, cast down with wretchedness ; 
Yale death was ringing out his fatal knell ; 
No one to pity, no one there to bless 
The parting hour of one who loved too well. 
Then suddenly a voice—“ Oh! which is best ? 
To live or die? Ever to sing or sigh ?” 
This voice eternal whispered, “ Come and rest ! 
Come home, sad soul, and rest eternally ! 
Come Home!” 
—Clement Scott. 


BEYOND. 
The stranger wandering in the Switzer’s land, 
Before its awful mountain tops afraid,— 
Who yet, with patient toil, hath gained the stand, 
On the bare summit when all life is stayed, 


Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimed eyes, 
Another country, golden to the shore, 

Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where southern blooms unfold forevermore. 


And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows, 

And on more perilous mountain tops I gaze 
Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 


Yet courage, soul ! nor hold thy strength in vain ; 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee, 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 


Lieth thine Italy. 
— Rose Terry Cooke 


HE LEADS US ON. 

He leads us on, 

By paths we did not know : 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 

Yet when the clouds are gone 

We know he leads us on. 


He leads us on 

Through all the unquiet years ; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doub‘s and fears 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, cf sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 

We know his will is done ; 

And still he leads us on. 


And he, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The many struggles which have proved in vain,— 
After our toils are past,— 
Will give us rest at last. 
—Unidentified. 
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